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“Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread” 
By the late Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


Reprinted from The Sunday School Times as a “‘ side- 
light’’ on the Sunday-school lesson of this issue. 


. 
ACK of the laaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill ; 
And back of the mill is the wheat and the 
shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will. 
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Increasing Wealth 

How many of us look upon death, when it enters 
the circle of home or friends, as increasing our treas- 
ures? Yet there is a way of doing this. A valued 
friend of Dr. Trumbull and of his son says character- 
istically in a recent letter from a changed address : 
‘*I came here in the spring on account of the death 
of another beloved son. Heaven gains in attrac- 
tions."" One of the ways in which our Elder Brother 
goes to ‘‘ prepare a place’’ for us may be by calling 
some of our loved ones ahead of us to help him make 
ready for our coming. Certainly heaven has a more 
precious interest to those whose dear ones are now 
there. Already has ‘‘come to pass the saying that 
is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.’’ 


sx 
A Good Use for Prize Money 


Giving a tenth to the Lord is considered by most 
a handsome discharge of all obligations in that direc- 
tion, —and the tenth is usually reckoned on the regular, 
stated income, not on unexpected gifts or additions to 
that income. Rear-Admiral McCalla of the United 
States Navy has just set an example that is rather out 
of the line of the ordinary disposition of gifts. With 
the prize money received by him from the Spanish- 
American War he has purchased a site for a building 
for the benefit of the men of the navy at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, California, and Mrs. McCalla has 
raised a considerable amount toward the cost of a 





$65,000 building on that site, which she and the 
Admiral have leased to the Young Men's Christian 
Association, to be conducted in connection with its 
several Naval Branches. Here isa good precedent, 
not only for the disposition of prize money from war- 
fare, but for the use of other prize or gift money that 
occasionally comes to those who are not of the navy. 
How many think first of the added opportunity such 
gifts offer of spreading the gospel ? 


x 


Knocking Persimmons 

It is always possible to show why we did not get 
results. . But that is not the point. In most secular 
walks of life, as in the spiritual world, ‘‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them."' A business man was 
telling the president of his company of a young man 
who had started in to work for them. He told of this 
and that good trait. After he had finished the older 


‘ man inquired laconically, ‘‘ Does he knock the per- 


simmons?’’ The best and hardest working man in 
the world was valueless for that business unless he 
secured for his employers the particular results for 
which he was hired. It would be a good thing for 
most of us to take a moment at the beginning of each 
day to ask ourselves what is the main result we are 


after in life, and at the close of each day, how many 
persimmons we have knocked. It is possible to work 
all around a thing and never really touch it. That is 
not what we are here for. 


x 


Missing the Present for the Future 


Using to-day instead of dreaming of to-morrow 
is what most of us need to try. To-day's conditions 
are seldom ideal ; we hope to-morrow’s may be ; so 
we postpone making the most of what is at hand, and 
—keep on waiting. A man feels the need of systematic 
physical exercise, and reads with envy what some of 
the much advertised systems have done for others. 
But he cannot afford just now to pay the high price 
charged for the system that he would like, so he does 
nothing, instead of using the lungs and muscles and 
fresh air that are his to command. A ten-minute 
deep breathing exercise every time he walks out-of. 
doors, while he is waiting until he can afford his high. 
priced system, might make any system unnecessary. 
But that is too easy and close at hand! The best 
things in life are always secured by using the best 
we have, instead of waiting for something better. 
To-day’s best is worth more to-day than to-morrow’ s 
better. 


As to Pew-Rents and Paid Quartets 








Of the phases of practical church administration on which the late H. Clay Trumbull felt 
strongly, none interested him more than the two which are the subject of this editorial. Though 
hot a musician, nor even able to take part in congregational singing, Dr. Trumbull was keenly 
sensitive to the effect of right or wrong music in a church service. He was deeply impressed 
with the inspirational power of the splendid congregational singing at a midsummer Sunday 
evening service in Joseph Parker’s church in London in 1895 which he and his son attended. 
It is hoped that this characteristically positive editorial from Dr. Trumbull’s pen may prove 
stimulating to ministers and congregations.—C. G. T. 








N AN interview with a newspaper reporter in Lon- 
don some years ago, the Rev. Dr. Lorimer, the 
well-known American clergyman, is said to have 

expressed himself forcibly as to a phase of church 
music popular on this portion of the earth's surface. 
Referring to the costly luxury of paid quartets in 
many churches, he describes their performance as 
‘‘a sort of pious dirge operatically rendered by four 
persons who have no interest in the a service, 
at least beyond the part that they themselves per- 
form.’ Commenting on this, a prominent Boston 
editor said, ‘‘It is natural to ask what such a per- 
formance has to do with the worship of God."’ 

It is, indeed, somewhat surprising that any intelli- 
gent observer should, either by way of comment or 
question, seem seriously to suppose that the doings 
of the ordinary paid quartet in a Christian church have 
anything to do ‘‘with the worship of God.'* Ordi- 
narily a paid quartet is not employed or expected to 
lead the people of the congregation in God's worship. 
The people are expected to look at and listen to the 
bewitching soprano, the lovely alto, the admirable 
tenor, and the inimitable bass ; and by no means isa 
rude ‘‘worshiper’’ by his singing to interrupt or to 
drown the voices of the “* performers’’ while they are 
giving the congregation their money's worth. Acting 
as though God's worship by ‘‘all the people’’ were 
to go on at such a time is, in fact, counted rather as 
an interruption of the exercises of the occasion, than 
as joining in God's worship led by those trained and 
expected to lead. 

There are, it is true, churches in which the whole 


congregation, including ‘‘all the people,’’ are incited 
and led to reverent and inspiring praise and worship 
by trained singers and musical leaders with suitable 
instruments. This has been illustrated in such well- 
known instances as the Metropolitan Tabernacle and 
the City Temple of London, when Charles Spurgeon 
and Joseph Parker had such worship-inspired congrega- 
tions to preach to, and in similarly-led great congrega- 
tions in Brooklyn and Philadelphia. But these are 
not of the sort referred to, and well known in the 
average church in America, where a paid quartet 
is hired to entertain or to monopolize the attention of 
the congregation during its performance. How often 
has the spirit of reverence and worship been dissipated 
or broken in upon, or preparation for the true services 
of the sanctuary been interfered with, by the irreverent 
and untimely performances, with their meaningless 
repetition of single syllables, in the choir, of the 
solo or duet or quartet at the opening of the service, 
when was the proper hour for worship! Appropriate 
and wisely chosen singing, as following an earnest 
sermon, may, indeed, enforce a sermon, but even 
that is not worship, nor is it what quartets usually do. 
They are not usually to aid the preacher. They are to 
show off themselves. As a rule, a paid quartet is 
employed, not for worship or in order to attract wor- 
shipers, but as a means of increasing pew-rents, and 
often even of raising the price of pew-rents for those 
who would gladly come to church as worshipers and 
to join with those who wish to worship. 

In taking a practical view of this matter, it is 
well to ask the question, and to consider it care- 


























































































fully, Are pew-rents and paid quartets in a Christian 
church ordinarily a help or a hindrance to. God's wor- 
ship? Doubtless many of those who feel responsible 
for securing the necessary annual expenses of a church 
and congregation will say that pew-rents and paid 
quartet performers in the choir are a necessity, and, 
if such outlays are an evil, are to be counted ‘‘a 
necessary evil.’ But, on the other hand, it is the 
almost unvarying testimony of persons responsible for 
securing money for annual expenses, and who have 
had experience in both ways, that free seats in the 
sanctuary and hearty congregational singing by the 
people, whether led by a choir large or small, tend to 
the added interest of worshipers, and to the honor of 
God, before whom they worship. This is not a new 
question, even though it be newly discussed, 

There has been improvement with the passing 
years in the matter of pew-renting in our churches, 
There was a time when pews, or seats, were actually 
owned by contributors to the church-building, and 
the ownership of such seats could be passed as prop- 
erty from generation to generation. In such house 
the church-building could not fairly be called ‘‘God’s 
house."’ At the best, God was only a guest in it, or 
a tenant by courtesy. But in these days most Chris- 
tians are ready to admit that only God can be called 
the owner or proprietor of a church-building or house 
of worship. 

Again, within the memory of many now living 
church pews were rented year by year to the highest 
bidder. An auction sale decided the ownership for 
the year, and sometimes the auctioneer stood at the 
communion-table while members of the congregation 
were scattered through the house calling off their bids, 
It must be admitted that in this way the result was a 
larger rental when a new-comer or an older one, sud- 
denly grown rich, would bid above some venerable 
man, who had long occupied a seat, and take it away 
from him. Even the senior officials of the church 
were not sure that they could afford to pay as much 
for their old seat as would be bid for it by some one 
who would show his power. But there are few 
churches which would not count such practises as 
this utterly unworthy of them at the present day, 
much as they feel the desire for money. 

Even the requiring of a fixed annual rental for a 
church sitting is felt by very many to be an unwise 
and objectionable course on the part of those who 
would have gospel privileges and invitations extended 
more widely. Perhaps the obvious objection to this 
course was never more effectively presented than by 
good Bishop Huntington. He said in substance : 
‘* Practically the preacher's invitation to the outside 
world is this, ‘If you'll come to our church and hear 
me preach I think I'll do you great good, and 1 may 
win you to church-membership. But I must ask you 
to pay me at least twenty-five cents a week all the 
time I am trying.''’ The unwisdom of that sort of 
an appeal can be perceived by a man of ordinary 
intelligence ; and under the influence of such appeals 
there has been a better state of things growing up in 
recent years, and objections to the old and unwise 
course have greatly increased. The number and 
proportion of churches of various denominations in 
city and country, among the poor and among the 
rich, has greatly increased during the last third of a 
oentury. 

In many a case the amount available for annual 
expenses has been largely increased by the change 
from stated pew-rents to voluntary ‘offerings. This 
has often been so marked as to surprise even the 
warmest advocates of the needful and desirable change. 
With this change there has always come to all an 
enlarged sense of joy and privilege on the part ot 
those who are in God's house as his guests to join 
others in the worship of God in praying and hearing 
and giving and praising. And how much more 
effective and fitting is the call to those who are 
without, and who are desired for their good, when 
they can come even to the best still unoccupied seats 
with as full a sense of right and welcome as the 
largest giver in the worshiping congregation! Every 
wisely managed experiment in the swelling thousands 
of churches already walking in the better way is 
another witness to the gain of the right course over a 
questionable one. 

When large pay is no longer called for quartet 
singing as a performance before the congregation and 
as a substitute for worship by the congregation, the 
temptation to increase specific pew-rents is certainly 
likely to be lessened. And so the one desirable im- 
provement is likely to aid in bringing about the other. 
In many a church the cost of a choir quartet is 
double or treble the amount appropriated to the ex- 
penses of the Sunday-school, and this in churches 
where the Sunday-school brings double or treble or 
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ten times the help to the church, even if judged by 
the low standard of mere dollars and cents. 

Many changes have been already made in both 
these mistaken practises, and it is hoped that the 
needed reform will soon sweep away the errors in 
places where they are still tolerated. 

















Daring to be Inconsistent 

Inconsistency is often a jewel of greater value 
than consistency. It takes courage to be inconsistent, 
just as it takes courage to admit a mistake. But it is 
not strange that one of the army of loyal followers of 
Dr. Alexander McLaren's exposition of Bible truth 
should wonder that the Doctor should need to dis- 
agree with himself. A Maine reader writes : 


Receiving, as I do, more help from Dr. McLaren than 
from any other writer in ‘The Sunday School Times, it does 
not disturb me when he disagrees with other commentators. I 
am surprised, however, when he ignores so distinguished a 
commentator as Dr. Alexander McLaren himself. Comment- 
ing on the lesson of the ‘lransfiguration in The Sunday School 
Times of April 2, 1898, Dr. McLaren said of the cloud which 
came down on the mount : 

**It descended now, a radiant mist, on the mountain, and 
wrapped Jesus, Moses, and Elijah in its folds. If it had sur- 
rounded the three disciples also, we should scarcely have read 
that the voice came ‘ outof the cloud.’ We conceive, then, that 
the apostles remained without, and heard the great words 
addressed to them."’ 

Commenting this spring in The Sunday School Times on 
the Transfiguration, oe expressed the belief that the three dis- 
ciples were with Jesus in the cloud. Can you explain this 
difference in his views ? 


This letter having been referred to Dr. McLaren, 
he answers characteristically : 


I don't see why our correspondent should be surprised if I 
disagree with myself. I am not. The reason for my change 
of opinion as to the disciples’ entering the cloud is, I should 
have thought, sufficiently given in the context in the lesson for 
April 17, 1904. It is Luke's plain statement that ‘‘ they entered 
into it,"" combined with the fact that, as Moses and Elijah had 
**departed,’’ the only possible ‘‘they’’ are the disciples ac- 
companying their Lord. 


What is the Resurrection Body? 

The resurrected Christ was ‘‘the firstfruits of 
them that are asleep,'’ and it is natural that believers 
who look forward to their resurrection in Christ, after 
the death of this body, should be interested in know- 
ing, if possible, what man’s resurrection body will be 
as judged from our knowledge of Christ's body after 
his resurrection. Two recent letters on this subject 
represent the questionings of many. A Pennsylvania 
reader writes : 


What relation and resemblance did the resurrected body of 
Jesus have to his body which was laid in the tomb? And with 
what body did he ascend? 


An Illinois correspondent goes more into details 
when he writes : 


Paul says ‘‘there is a natural hody and there is a spiritual 
body." In The Sunday School Times of June 4, under the 
topic, ‘‘ What They Saw in the Tomb,"’ in reference to Christ's 
resurrection, it is stated, *‘ his natural body was changed to a 
spiritual body.'’ Mary saw a person whom she supposed to 
be the gardener, but when he called her by name she recog- 
nized him as Jesus. Was his spiritual body so nearly like his 
natural body that Mary could confidently call him Master, 
and report that she had seen the Lord? Did Christ dwell in 
that spiritual body during the forty days previous to his ascen- 
sion? Ifso, what means Luke 24 : 13-43 Saeed unrecognized 
appearance to the disciples on the way to Emmaus], John 20 : 
19-29 [Jesus, passing through closed doors, shows the wounds 
in his hands and side]. and John at : 1-14 [Jesus causes the 
miraculous draught of fishes for the disciples on the Lake] ? 

Cana spiritual body be comprehended? Are we to under- 
stand that the spiritual body will be so like the natural body 
that we will thus be recognized? In the article above referred 
to I have been much helped in the statement that the escape 
from the tomb preceded the rolling away of the stone, and 
that the linen cloths and napkin were in their place unmoved, 
something which John saw correctly, and led him to believe. 
Now if you can also help me about the spiritual body, I shall 
be thankful. 


The very term ‘‘ spiritual body’’ is a contradiction 
and a paradox. It cannot be understood while we 
are limited by our ‘natural bodies,’’ yet it is the 
best that even inspired Paul can do to express some- 
thing which is inexpressible. It may be helpful to 
state the belief which the author of that reprinted 
article, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, held during his earthly 
lifetime, and with which many readers of The Sunday 
School Times are familiar through its frequent expres- 
sion in these columns. 

After his resurrection, Jesus was not recognized by 
his friends until he specially empowered them to 
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know him. This would seem to show that his resur- 
rection body, or form, was not merely the restored 
body in which he had passed his earthly life, Yet 
when his friends were permitted to know Jesus in his 
new and glorified form, he was apparently familiar to 
them ; they knew him as their old friend and teacher. 
Therefore what we call the ‘‘ spiritual body”’ is like, 
yet is different from, the natural body. It is reason- 
able to suppose that Jesus retained that spiritual or 
resurrection body during all his appearances on earth 
after his resurrection, and that in that body he as- 
cended. When he saw fit to meet Thomas’ doubts 
by showing the wounds that Thomas, in halting un- 
faith, thought he needed to see to believe, and when he 
reassured the troubled disciples who thought they saw 
a spirit, it would seem probable that Jesus caused those 
manifestations supernaturally, to meet those present 
needs and for no other reason, not that he was living in 
the torn and discarded form that he had left when, on 
Easter morning, he had been changed in the twinkling 
of an eye. And as Christ's resurrection is the pledge 
of our resurrection, so we may believe that we shall in 
some measure share with him the glories and the man- 
ner of his resurrection. Let us be content with that 
precious knowledge, and not seek to comprehend that 
which no man in the flesh can fully know. 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to porconally. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday Schoo! Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BRIDGETON, N. J.—I have recently been elected superin- 
tendent of the primary department. Would like to know what 
I should do on Promotion Day when scholars leave my room 
for the large room. Also what to do with the birthday money. 
Would you give rewards for attendance ?—E. M. G. 

Address your state primary secretary, Miss Josephine L. 
Baldwin, 8 Center Street, Newark, New Jersey. Birthday 
money is usually devoted to benevolent and missionary 
objects. Rewards for attendance, if used at all, should be 
used sparingly, and with great care. The best reward for 
attendance is to make your school so good that the scholars 
will wish to attend, 


ALBION, N. Y.—I am very anxious to secure some informa- 
tion about Sunday-school jubilees. I have heard of such 
public parades in New York and Brooklyn, but desire to pre- 
sent the subject as fully as possible to a convention. Kindly 
direct me to sources of information.—F. W. L. 

Concerning Sunday-school parades, especially in New 
York and Brooklyn, write to the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schaut- 
fler, 105 East ‘T'wenty-second Street, New York City. In 
regard to great concerts, especially May festivals, write to 
W.C. Pearce, Room 14, 132 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
For information referring to great Field Days and egg- 
hunting contests, write to I. C. Mansfield, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


WARREN, OHIO.—We would like to send one of our pri- 
mary teachers to some summer course of instruction for pri- 
mary workers. Where, when, and at what cost ?—J. E. L. 

You are in Ohio. Ohio is in the fourth district in the 
International field. This district is composed of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, and the Province 
of Ontario. The fourth district has a summer training 
school at Winona Lake, Indiana, which will furnish you 
just what you want. Professor H. M. Hamill is in charge 
of it, and a number of expert teachers will assist him. - It 
begins Monday, August 1, and closes Saturday, August 20. 
Board may be had at a minimum of two dollars a week and 
upwards, and rooms for fifty cents a week and upwards. 
For circulars answering all these questions, and giving full 
information, together with list of subjects treated, etc., 
address the Secretary of the school, the Rev. E. W. Hal- 
penny, 316 Law Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


MOBILE, ALA.—Can you give us some ideas of legitimate 
means for getting and holding pupils in a mission Sunday- 
school, especially during the summer time? There are many 
children in the neighborhood of all classes of intelligence, and 
our school is composed of both extremes in nearly everything. 
We need something to interest the children and young folks 
where there is no force behind, such as parental influence or 
home training, and the children will only come because they 
want to. We have not enough workers, but, by our enthu- 
siasm, hope to soon get others interested. Kindly furnish us 
what ideas you can with this meager information as to circum- 
stances.—R. T. 

You have a difficult problem on hand. I would make 
the session shorter than usual during the summer, and just 
as bright and cheery as possible. I would introduce spe- 
cial features, such as the singing of a solo or instrumental 
music. Sometimes teach the whole school as a class, 
using the blackboard. It is well to use objects, when it 
can properly be done, in the teaching of the lessons. 
Scholars often listen better through their eyes than through 
their ears. I see no harm on very hot days of providing a 
generous supply of lemonade, or at least of supplying ice- 
water for the scholars. This is done in many places, 
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The Assistant Founder of the 


Modern Sunday-School 





By J. Henry Harris 











A sketch of the Rev. Thomas Stock, the only clergyman in England who 
stood by Robert Raikes in his early experiments in Sunday-school work 





Ma HE Church of England in the eighteenth 
F ‘ ga century was really political, though nomi- 
ie B nally Christian. The student rises from the 
mn literature of the century saddened. Pass 

over a few great names and the level is 
low, —intellectually and spiritually low. To speak 
of the parochial clergy as they spoke of themselves 
and one another would be to do violence to one’s 
own sense of fitness when speaking of ministers 
of religion. There were exceptions. The mass 
contained a leaven, useful as showing us what the 
whole should have been. When, however, we meet 
with one of the ‘‘inferior’’ clergy with the tastes of a 
scholar, the habits of a gentleman, and the aims of a 
Christian, we are apt to lose our sense of proportion, 
and speak of him asa paragon. The student turns 
away saddened when the figure of an average good 
man fills him with admiration, for he knows too well 
what the rest must be like. 

If the parochial clergy had done their duty, the 
masses of the people would not have touched the level 
of degradation where Robert Raikes found them. 
The Church provided for the religious education of 
the people, and the weekly catechising of children ; 
the state, and pious donors, found the money. The 
clergy took the money and neglected the duty. The 
Church, which should have been full of light, was as 
a noble skull staring on the world through eyeless 
sockets. 

An exception to the rule was Thomas Stock, who is 
entitled to grateful recognition throughout the Sunday- 
school world for the counsel and support which he 
gave to Robert Raikes from 1780 to 1783, whilst the 
scheme for creating a ‘‘ new race’’ was in its experi- 
mental stage. Those who are inclined to treat all 
history in the scientific spirit will note the very beauti- 
ful ordering of ‘‘chance’’ which brought the Raikes 
family to Gloucester, and fitted Robert, by training 
and education, for experimenting in popular educa- 
tion at the right moment ; also, the no less beautiful 
ordering of ‘‘chance’’ which drifted the Rev. Thomas 
Stock from Ashbury, in Berkshire, to the city of 
Gloucester, and endowed him with the very qualities 
most useful for the success of the experiment! And 
admiration will not cease at this point if the scientific 
method is pursued scientifically. 


Stock’s Early Interest in Religious Teaching 

Mr. Stock was for some time a fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, when George Whitefield’s name was 
a power and a charm, and he was presented to the 
living of Ashbury on leaving his college. He was 
distinguished at Pembroke for his classics, and had a 
soft, persuasive style of oratory which marked him 
out for preferment. Ashbury was a poor living, and 
his reverend predecessor eked out his income by 
breeding pigs. Mr. Stock had the teaching instinct 
strong upon him, and wrote a Greek grammar which 
he afterwards published. Fresh from Oxford, for a 
wonder he remembered the ecclesiastical canon re- 
quiring, under severe pains and penalties, ‘‘ every 
parson, vicar, or curate,’’ to examine and instruct 
the youth and ignorant persons in the Ten Command- 

“ments, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 

the Church Catechism. This was to be done every 
Sunday. The practise was to neglect the canon. 
Mr. Stock remembered and obeyed it. So, years be- 
fore meeting Mr. Raikes, a young Pembroke scholar, 
who looked upon the spiritual life in man with serious 
eyes, was familiarizing himself with the best methods 
for instructing children having no other means of edu- 
cation. 

He did not remain at Ashbury very long when 
preferment to the parishes of Leigh and Hempstead, 
in Gloucester, came. Here he commenced catechising 
children in church on Sundays, and opened a weekly 
reading school. Ina very short time he was again 
preferred, and this time to the city of Gloucester, 
where he had friends’; and when still young he was 
rector of St. John the Baptist, vicar of St. Aldate’s, in 
Gloucester, and vicar of Glasbury, in the county of 
Brecon. They were not very ‘‘fat’’ livings, and, 
although a pluralist, ‘he r-verend gentleman was poor, 
and continued so unti! he was appointed headmaster 
of the Gloucester Cathedral College. 

Mr. Stock had been in the city about two years, 








and was friendly with Mr. Raikes, as a young scholar 
would very likely be who had a Greek grammar to 
print, and who might want to send something serious 
to the columns of the only newspaper for Gloucester, 
Hereford, and the whole of Wales. Where the print- 
ing-press is, the scholar will come. Mr. Stock was 
nearly thirty years’ Mr. Raikes’ junior, and it is said 
there was some family connection between them, 
What it was is not clear, but the men were friendly, 
and Mr. Stock had already had experience in teach- 
ing the children of the poor on Sundays. 


He and Raikes ‘‘ Chance” to Meet 

When Mr. Stock came to Gloucester in 1777-8, 
for some reason he gave up catechising children in 
church. He may have been appalled at the dreadful 
appearance of the city savages playing at ‘‘church,"’ 
and cursing and fighting in the streets ; or, being 
young, he may have thought it only respectful to fol- 
low the example of his superiors, and let the little 
savages take care of themselves. He had been two 
years in the city when, one day, he ‘‘chanced"’ to 
meet Mr. Raikes with his mind full of the subject. 

We know the result of this interview, but not what 
took place at it. After all, the words which passed 
are not of much consequence. We know the history 
of the men, and can see them standing apart from 
both laity and clergy in their desire to educate the 
masses. Mr. Raikes had his quarter of a century of 
prison work to guide him, and Mr. Stock his few 
years of catechising children in the pastoral districts 
of Berkshire and Gloucester. It would be intensely 
interesting now if we could know which of the two 
had supreme faith in the future, and said, ‘If there 
is to be a new birth, we must begin with the child."’ 

There was this bond of sympathy between the two 
men,—both had incurred odium for doing the work 
of others. 


Roundly Abused for Evangelistic Work 

When Mr. Stock came to the city, he was earnest in 
evangelistic work, and visited the sick and destitute and 
dying, because they were human, and might be saved. 
He overstepped professional etiquette, and passed 
into other men's parishes, and so gave much offense 
to his reverend brethren, who abused him so roundly 
that in future he would not go into an adjoining 
parish without being expressly sent for. 

An old lady, when seventy-five years of age, who 
knew him well, said, ‘‘Mr. Stock was a very pious 
man, and was much abused for his goodness.’’ This 
kind of abuse was the fashion of the age. Whitefield 
was pelted out of his native city. Raikes was accus- 
tomed to abuse, but it called forth his combative 
energy, and I do not find that he ever gave way to 
opposition. 

Mr. Stock was of a more sensitive and finer mold, 
and shrank before opposition ; that is, when told he 
was offending. As we have seen, he gave up visiting 
out of his own parish, and, although he had the 
teaching instinct strong upon him, it is probable that 
he needed prompting before so far departing from 
custom as to scour the city dens for children to be 
taught on Sundays. But when the children were 
once gathered together, he seems to have had more 
authority over them than Mr. Raikes could at first 
exercise without a free use of the birch. A refined 
and lovable face had Mr. Stock, and his manner, 
though firm, was gentle. 

The ‘‘chance’’ interview which I have mentioned 
was the birth of the Sunday-school .experiment, 
which was carried on for three years ; but the real 
birth of the institution was November 3, 1783. 


First Experiments in Sunday-School Work 

During these three years Stock and Raikes were 
jointly and severally engaged in watching the prog- 
ress of the experiment. They were the two head 
gardeners in the botanical gardens which they had 
planted with child waste, and put under the control of 
seven poor women scattered over three parishes. At 
first both men visited all the schools on Sunday after- 
noons, generally together. Then they acted more 
independently, and gradually there grew up a distinc- 
tion between the schools which were Mr. Stock’s and 
the schools which were Mr. Raikes’. At first the 
latter paid the expenses of his own schools and one- 
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half those of Mr. Stock’s ; then he withdrew his sub- 

scription, and Mr. Stock appealed to the public, and - 
was enabled to pay each mistress one pound per 

quarter. A very fine storm in a teacup was made 

over this affair afterwards, but Mr. Stock died in 1804, 

and was no party to a quarrel which caused much 

local bitterness, —but this is only a by-the-way. 

It was a happy omen for the success of the experi- 
ment of ‘‘botanizing in human nature’’ that Mr. 
Stock was concerned in it. His position as head- 
master of the Cathedral school gave him much influ- 
ence, and his presence gave the movement the coun- 
tenance of the Church. As a layman meddling with 
affairs which some people thought did not concern 
him, and seeking to reduce spiritual destitution, Mr. 
Raikes was unpopular amongst the clergy, and dis- 
trusted by his social equals and supcriors. In a 
cathedral city professional love of the proprieties is 
always strong and sensitive. If Mr. Stock chose to 
teach children for nothing, that was his business, and 
the Church could take no harm, but it was a different 
thing when a layman took charge voluntarily of spir- 
itual concerns. 

Mr. Stock’s association with Mr. Raikes was, during 
the experimental period, of the greatest possible serv- 
ice. No other clergyman in the city, with the ex- 
ception of Richard Raikes, vicar of Maisemorc, took 
the slightest interest in the experiment. This is a 
historical fact, and can be proved to the hilt. If it 
had not been for the scholarly interest of the head- 
master of the college, it is not impossible that Mr. 
Raikes would not have been permitted to proceed 
with his experiment. All that the clergy had to do 
was to sow distrust in the minds of the masses, and 
Mr. Raikes would have had no children to experi- 
ment on. 

Of Mr. Stock as a teacher we havc the following 
statement by a scholar: ‘‘ Mr. Stock was a great dis- 
ciplinarian. I profited much under him. Hc did me 
much good. He gave me kind instruction and sound 
advice, and I shall always feel grateful to him."’ 


The Two Men Contrasted 

The impression which one has after reading all that 
is known of the two men is that Mr. Stock was gentle 
though authoritative, but lacked that personal mag- 
netism which drew children around Robcrt Raikes to 
caress the hand which formerly birchcd them, The 
success or failure of the Gloucester movement de- 
pended so much upon this personai element that if it 
had rested entirely upon Mr. Stock it would surely 
have died out. The people instinctively marked the 
man of strength and the controlling spirit when they 
shouted, ‘‘ There goes Bobbie Wild Goose and his 
ragged regiment.’’ In such cases the populace have 
unerring perceptions. Thomas Stock was an able 
and a good man, and wished to elevate the masses 
at a time when the wish was rare and the effort 
rarer. This is shown by the fact that after his death, 
on January 2, 1804, the most fulsome notices were 
written of him, as though it were quite out of the 
common for a minister of religion to have a little 
learning, a little eloquence, and a little charity. 

I have, I think, sufficiently drawn attention to a 
figure which may not be omitted from any history of 
the Gloucester movement. Those who believe that 
the Sunday-school is a precious essential in the Chris- 
tian Church will recognize the indebtedness of the 
modern institution, in its infancy, to the moral and per- 
sonal support which it received from Mr. Stock, and 
those who believe in the Providential government of 
the world will see more than ‘‘chance”’ in the life 
preparations of Robert Raikes and Thoraas Stock, and 
their meeting at the time and place when lasting good 
could result from their conference. 

CORNWALL, ENGLAND. 
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Faith that Removes Mountains 
By the Rev. L. C. Harnish 


GES ago the gradual and long-continued upheavals 
of the earth's crust resulted in the great moun- 
tain ranges that line our continents, and gave 

rise to the great river systems. It was such upheavals 
that gave birth to a little stream in the region that is 
now known as central Pennsylvania. ‘‘I will scek 
the great ocean,"’ said the little stream. But the 
rocks said, ‘‘ There are high mountains between you 
and the ocean ; you cannot go thither.'’ The little 
stream started on its way, led by an irresistible force, but 
was soon confronted by a mountain planted squarely 
across the way. Thcre was no passageway to the 
right nor to the left, for there were mountains on 
either side. Then the little stream said, “1 will 

























































































































break through the mountain."’ But the rocks laughed 
at her. The little valley began to fill with the waters 
of the stream, which,at last came to the very brim. 
Down into the valley beyond the little stream pitched 
with exultant shout, but only to meet with a greater 
obstacle. Another and a higher mountain stood right 
across the way. The little stream was then met by 
another stream, which said to her, ‘*‘ Whither goest 
thou?'’ ‘To the great ocean,’’ answered the little 
stream. ‘‘ How shall we pass the high mountain ?”’ 
said the other. ‘‘ We will obey the voice that calls 
us, and the way will open,’’ cried the little stream. 
Then the larger valley began to fill with the waters of 
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the two streams, until it, too, was full to the brim, 
and the waters flowed swiftly down into the still 
larger valley beyond. Thus stream united with 
stream to fill valley after valley and cross mountain 
after mountain, until at last the waters found rest in 
the bosom of the great deep. As the centuries passed 
by, deep gaps were gradually formed in the moun- 
tains, and the little stream, which we now call, during 
a part of its course, the Blue Juniata, without appear- 
ing to be a year older than it was centuries ago, now 
finds an open way to the sea, which still, as of old, 
keeps calling her with the same inviting voice. 
HuMMELSsTOWN, Pa. 
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Where Our English Bible Came From 


By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D. 


IX. Versions of the Bible Close to Tyndale’s 


HE last prayer of Tyndale before he 
was strangled by the executioner 
and his funeral pyre was lighted— 
‘Lord, open the King of Eng- 
land’s eyes '’—was swiftly fulfilled. 
Even before his villanous betrayal 
into the hands of his enemies, in 
1535, the convocations, in 1534, had 
petitioned King Henry VIII to 
authorize a translation of the Bible into English. 
This was doubtless one result of the popular interest 
aroused by Tyndale’s work. Archbishop Cranmer 
even proposed that the work be done by nine or 
ten translators. Such a proposal, however, did not 
meet with popular favor. Charles Cromwell, Secre- 
tary of State, who carefully watched the political and 
religious weathervane, soon saw that the public would 
demand a Bible in English. Accordingly he en- 
couraged Miles Coverdale, a shrewd scholar and 
churchman of the time, to prepare such an English 
translation. This sentiment, too, had become domi- 
nant partly because of the matrimonial difficulties and 
their solution in the court of Henry VIII. Roman 
authority had been crowded into the background, and 
the Scriptures were appealed to as the authority for 
Henry's divorce from Catharine, and for allowing his 
marriage with the famous Anne Boleyn. All these 
domestic, religi us, and political disturbances, together 
with the death of Warham and Wolsey, violent ene- 
mies of Tyndale’s work, cleared the way for a new 
era in the preparation of an English translation of the 
Scriptures. The new queen, Anne Boleyn, well dis- 
posed toward the reform party, Archbishop Cranmer 
of Canterbury, and Hugh Latimer, the king’s chap- 
lain, practically insured the speedy preparation and 
authorization of an English Bible. 

In accordance with Cromwell's suggestion Cover- 
dale had gone to work. Foxe says that he had met 
Tyndale at Hamburg in 1529, and had aided him in 
his translation of the Pentateuch, but some doubt is 
thrown upon the truth of this report. It is at least 
known that he spent the greater part of his time from 
1529 to 1535 on the Continent. It is also thought that 
Cromwell, knowing that Tyndale’ s naine and work were 
not acceptable to royal authorities, had urged Cover- 
dale to be ready with an English version as soon as 
it would be tolerated. However this may be ex- 
plained, it is certain that less than a year before 
Tyndale’s martyrdom, while he was in prison, an 
English Bible appeared in England. It was printed 
either in Ziirich or Antwerp, was folio size, and dated 
October 4, 1535. It was effusively dedicated to 
Henry VIII, and was signed by his ‘‘ humble subjecte 
and dayle oratour, Myles Coverdale.’’ It gave neither 
printer s name nor place of publication. 


This was the first complete English Bible to be 
published, Tyndale having left the Old Testament 
unfinished. Though not published (in the 1535 edi- 
tion) with authority, the second edition in 1537 says 
‘« with the King’s most gracious license.’" Coverdale 
did not translate his Bible from the original Greek 
and Hebrew texts, but gave a translation based on 
German and Latin versions. In the Old Testament 
he freely used the Swiss-German version of Zwingli 
and Leo Juda (1524-29), and in the Pentateuch he 
used Tyndale. The New Testament is really a revi- 
sion of Tyndale by comparison with the German. 
Coverdale’s work shows that he was essentially an 
editor, selecting, arranging, and issuing in good form, 
a composite work. His great good sense, as shown 
in the use of language to sécure beauty, harmony, 


and melody, gave him an enduring place in the galaxy 
of Bible translators. 

The Coverdale Bible of 1535 was closely followed 
by another, compiled by John Rogers, a Cambridge 
graduate of 1525. This Rogers had become a fast 
friend of Tyndale at the ‘‘ English House’’ in Ant- 
werp. He is also thought to have become a firm 
friend of Coverdale. Before his martyrdom, Tyndale 
had made John Rogers his literary executor, and had 
turned over to him an unfinished manuscript of his 
translation of Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive. 
Rogers then prepared a version of the Bible which 
embodied all the work of Tyndale, except Jonah, on 
the Old Testament, namely, Genesis to 2 Chronicles 
inclusive, and Tyndale’s 1535 edition of the New 
Testament. The books of the Old Testament left un- 
translated by his friend Tyndale were filled out from 
Coverdale’s translation. Hence this edition was the 
most complete presentation of the work of the mar- 
tyred translator, Tyndale. Rogers succeeded in his 
printing scheme, at Antwerp apparently, until he 
reached the Book of Isaiah. Funds failing, the work 
stopped. A couple of London publishers came to 
the rescue, and the book went on to completion. It 
was issued under a mysterious name. In size it 
measured eight by twelve inches, a little larger than 
the Coverdale Bible. ‘It is printed in black letter, 
and is dedicated to ‘The moost noble and gracyous 
Prynce Kyng Henry the Eyght,’ the dedication being 
signed by ‘Thomas Matthew.’*’ It carried in it 
about twenty pages of preliminary matter, such as 
calendar, almanac, etc., and a valuable concordance 
of texts. The prologues to almost all the books, in- 
cluding the great prologue to the Epistle to the 
Romans, are included from Tyndale’s New Testament. 
At the end of each chapter there are notes practical 
and explanatory, and some even controversial. 
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One significance of the appearance of this ‘* Mat- 
thew'’ Bible was that Tyndale’s translation, which 
was publicly proscribed and condemned by Henry 
VIII in 1525, was now, in 1537, sold in England 
without let or hindrance. Indeed, Cranmer, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, reported to Cromwell, Secre- 
tary of State, that, so far as he had read, he consid- 
ered it the best translation yet produced, and asked 
that Henry be persuaded to license its circulation 
‘‘until such time that we bishops shall set forth a 
better, which J think will not be tilla day after dooms- 
day.'* Cromwell secured the King’s leave, appar- 
ently at the same time, for the circulation of both the 
Coverdale and Matthew versions. So that within a 
year of Tyndale’s death his own translation was sold 
in England by the authority of the King, its former 
enemy and proscriber. It was scarcely possible to 
ascertain how, within twelve years, such a revolution 
could have taken place in the court and mind of the 
king, that the work he burned in 1525 he advocated in 
1537, though under an assumed name. This version 
formed the basis of all other versions which have ap- 
peared since that day, as we shall see in the course 
of our study. 

Fearful lest the real character of the mysterious 
‘* Matthew'’ Bible should be unmasked, steps were 
taken at once toward the preparation of a Bible 
which should entirely satisfy all authorities. Cover- 
dale was assigned the task. In 1538 he and the Lon- 
don merchant, Richard Grafton, went to Paris, and 
engaged the services of the famous French printer, 
Regnault, to print a Bible which should far out- 
rank any yet produced. After the printing had 
gotten well under way, the spirit of the inquisition 
ordered the work to be confiscated. - But by shrewd 
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management the printer's men, outfit, and material, 
were transferred to London, where the Bible was com- 
pleted in 1539. It was called ‘* The Great Bible,’ 
was in large folio, black letter, without notes or dedica- 
tion, Its title-page reads : ‘‘ The Byble in Englyshe, 
that is to saye the content of all the holy scrypture, 
both of ye olde and newe testament, truly translated 
after the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke textes 
by ye dylygent studye of dyuerse excellent learned 
men, expert in the forsayde tonges. Prynted by 
Rychard Grafton & Edward Whitchurch. Cum _privi- 
legio ad imprimendum solum, 1539.” 

As to content, this ‘‘Great Bible’’ in the Old 
Testament is practically that of the ‘‘ Matthew’’ 
Bible, with a few changes made on the basis of Mun- 
ster’s Latin translation of 1535. In the New Testa- 
ment it gives Tyndale’s translation, with some changes 
made after the Latin of Erasmus and of the Vulgate. 
So that the great Bible was only a slightly modified 
edition of John Rogers's ‘‘ Matthew’’ Bible, which 
was the most complete presentation of the work of 
Tyndale. Cromwell's foresight had prepared for its 
circulation by securing an injunction by royal author- 
ity issued to all the clergy in September, 1538, to pro- 
vide that ‘‘ one boke of the whole Bible, in the largest 
volume, in Englyshe, sett up in summe convenyent 
place within the churche that ye have cure of, whereat 
your parishioners may most commodiously resort to 
the same and rede yt.’’ In 1525 Tyndale’s New 
Testament was burned at St. Paul’s. In 1538 it— 
under another cover—was ordered to be put in public 
places where all could read it. The second edition, 
too, contained a notable preface by Archbishop Cran- 
mer. Within two years this Bible went through seven 
editions, Its translation was the basis of the English 
Prayer-Book. It remained in secure authority for 
about thirty years, though its promoter and friend 
Cromwell went to the executioner’s block within two 
years after its appearance. 

A revolution ensued. In 1543 Tyndale’s Bibles 
were proscribed, and the ‘‘ Matthew’’ Bible notes 
obliterated, Coverdale’s Bible fell under the same 
edict. In 1546 Bibles were burned by the hundreds. 
The vicissitudes of the English Bible and its advo- 
cates, during the reigns of Edward VI and Mary 
Tudor, were tragical in the extreme. One of the 
results of the reign of terror was a new translation, 
the ‘‘ Geneva Bible.'’ After some bitter persecutions 
in England several scholars fled to Geneva in Switzer- 
land, the home of Calvin and of free thought. Here 
these men prepared a new English Bible, taking as 
their basis in the Old Testament ‘‘ The Great Bible,’’ 
and in the New Testament Tyndale’s last revision. 
The influence of Tyndale is seen in every part of the 
Bible where he worked. Here we first have the 
division of chapters into verses, introduced into an 
English Bible. These translators were apparently 
Greek and Hebrew-scholars, and their work appears 
with especial merit in the parts of the Old Testament 
untouched by Tyndale, while in the New Testament 
we see the outcome of Beza’s influence. It was pub- 
lished in 1560, and became almost at once a popular 
edition. Tyndale’s and this Geneva Bible were the 
most influential of all editions in the subsequent ver- 
sions of the English Scriptures. 

University OF CHICAGO. 
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The Night She Died 


In submitting this experience out of her own life, the author, 
a valued contributor to these columns, and well known to the 
readers of the Times, wrote as follows: ‘‘ I am dubious about 
offering this, even as my own 1 and comforting ex- 
perience, and yet, because we know so little, each real and 
attested bit of knowledge so hardly won may do something for 
other people. Give it no signature if you use it, and if you re- 
turn it, at least remember that it came from one who feels like 
Lazarus—freed forever from the fear of death.’'—THE EDITOR. 


HE doctors and nurses stood about the bed. The 
matter had passed beyond their control, and 
they were waiting. She too was waiting, con- 

sciously, indifferently, in some shadowy. region be- 
tween the land of struggle, of acute sensibility, of the 
torture called Life, and that other region which she 
named to herself as Death, and concerning which she 
felt little interest. 

Vaguely aware that before the mighty Presence 
there was no such dread as bad lain always beneath 
the gladness of life, she waited ; and then, because 
she was weary, she slipped away, and in the darkness 
a grateful wind blew in the face turned without fear to 
the night. The tormented body lay quiet on the bed. 
She was not conscious of leaving it; she knew only 
that it was quiet, and that it had been left. Great 
fields of black broken ice lay beneath, as the soul, the 
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spirit, the subliminal self, this freed being, —call it 
what you will,—moved slowly on in utter content, in 
absolute loneliness, unhurried, unlighted, unafraid, 
across the wind-swept land of the Outer Dark. There 
was no body, no desire for one, no need of one, but 
there was a recognition that this was not a loss, but a 
gain, in that the freed soul, knowing itself with swift, 
sure knowledge to be ever and unchangeably itself 
and no other, rejoiced in its emancipation. 

On and on through the wide, wind-filled silence 
and the clear, unobscuring darkness, toward the lights 
that lay at the black horizon line ; on and on over the 
broken ice, through the unpeopled spaces of the Land 
Between. At last, first faintly borne and then more 
clear, came a voice on the wind,—a voice unvoiced ; 
and the message was terribly, bitterly human, and 
smote the hearing with a pang of forgotten pain : 
‘*Two, motherless, two, motherless.’’ 

And for human love and longing, love stronger than 
death, longing keen as life, the soul, once so content, 
took up anew the burden, consciously, reluctantly, 
and turned with a sense of failure and of defeat back 
over the dark way it had come, to the light which in 
some inner fashion it knew to be the light of earthly 
love and home. 

Everything was as it had been. The soul stood 
pitiful, aloof, at the foot of the bed, and watched the 
body as it lay still as the bodies of the veritable dead. 
To this separate vision the most trivial details were 
clear. The eyes of the body were closed, but the soul 
saw all that went forward,—saw futile effort and use- 
less remedy, saw the bowed Jack of one who sat with 
his head buried in his hands, saw from the foot of the 
bed, as the body, even with senses keen and eyes 
wide and conscious, could not have seen. 

The soul moved forward, and was enshrouded in 
red mists of pain, caught in the agony of renewed 
struggle, and after endless striving, like the fighting 
upward of those who drown, once more the eyes of 
the body unclosed, the soul looked forth, and adjusted 
its strength anew to the burden of living. 

And out of it all—what? An unshakeable belief 
in the immortality of the soul ; a joyous realization of 
the naturalness of death,—death now known to be life 
from its outer side ; a conviction of the permanence 
of personality,—‘‘I shall know, even as also I am 
known’’; a freedom forever from an inner haunting 
dread, the dread of those ‘‘ who through fear of death 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’’ 





Dandy’s Little Star 


By Grace Stuart Reid 


NE stormy night some fishermen found a baby 
in a hole in the rocks on a lonely beach in 
Massachusetts Bay. The baby had been 

washed overboard from a strange ship that had gone 
down in the storm. Not a rag was on his cold, wet 
little body, but clasped tight in his arms and pretty 
dry, was his white baby cap full of frills and ribbons. 
He would not give up the bit of finery for any coaxing, 
so the fishermen called him Dandy. They were kind 
to him as he grew up among them, but they were 
poor and busy, and often he was very lonely. 

One day when Dandy was more hungry and lonely 
than usual, and felt as if he would never grow up and 
be able to earn money and take care of himself, a 
launch put into shore from a pleasure yacht cruising 
in those waters. A little boy on the launch told Dandy 
about his Sunday-school and about the Christmas 
entertainment that would be there and the big star 
that would be lighted for it. 

‘* A great big tree-men-jus silver shining star,’’ the 
little stranger said. ‘‘But you must have shoes to go 
to Sunday-school,’’ he added, and went away singing 
‘*From Greenland’s icy mountains."’ 

Dandy found out that there was a Sunday-school in 
Cunnerville. He found out the price of shoes. He 
made up his mind that get to that Sunday-school he 
would, if he died on the way. But he had only five 
cents. 

So, one windy, sunny morning he thought he would 
gather all the old shoes that were washed up on the 
beach and sort them, and see if he could fix a pair to 
fit him. He put all he could find, soaked and bent 
and broken as they were, into a little boat the fisher- 
men had given him with the name Little Star 
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painted on the stern in red letters. Little Star 
could ride on the waves like a bird, and Dandy wished 
the Little Star could take him to see the Big Star. 

He knew enough about God and heaven to pray, 
and this windy, sunny morning he prayed—‘‘ Dear 
God, keep back Christmas as long as you can, till I 
get enough money to go and see the star, and Lord, I 
do pray, send the shoes right sizes or pretty nearly 
right and send them soon,’? 

A flock of little sandpiper birds were fussing and 
skating tamely about him when suddenly they took 
fright and flew away from an object which Dandy took 
for a shoe. Instead of finding a shoe, he got a peck 
from a snapping-turtle. but, oh, glorious and delightful 
sight! As it hustled away over the rocks by the dash- 
ing water it drew Dandy’s <ttention to a pair of little 
boys’ shoes tied together by their laces. They were 
pretty wet, but any one could see they were whole and 
new. Dandy had no sooner fixed a beaming eye upon 
them where the waves had left them high and dry on 
the edge of a rock than the turtle knocked them off, 
but that was no mishap to a boy who lived half his 
time in the water. Dandy jumped in after them. 

He had almost reached them when, right before 
him passed Ben Parsons’ sky-blue sail-boat, Only 
Daughter, pulled about by the waves like a cockle- 
shell. Her sails were set to dry, all white and trim, 
no one was on board the pretty thing, she had dropped 
her anchor in the wind and was sailing to destruction. 
Ben had given Dandy more than one meal which he 
had found delicious,—hard bread fried in pork fat. 
Dandy looked at the shoes and at Only Daughter. 
He had not time to catch both. Witha great gulp of 
grief he shot back through the water, got his boat 
Little Star, rowed fast after Only Daughter, threw Little 
Star's anchor over her side and caught her. He 
jumped on board and left his boat of shoes tagging 
after. 

But Only Daughter was a saucy creature. She 
and the wind were too much for Dandy’s little arms. 
He steered away with all his might, but she took him, — 
against his will—Little Star, shoes and all—way 
down the miles to the drawbridge at Cunnerville, in- 
stead of going up the shore where she belonged. 
Dandy saw she was heading for the Cunnerville beach 
and would probably dash in with the breakers, keel 
over and split the top off her mast. He pressed his 
bare feet against the side of the boat till they were 
bruised and bled. He hung on to the rudder as if 
he were glued there, but it was no use. Ben's Only 
Daughter would have her own way. She headed 
for the beach. She dashed in with the breaker. 

Dandy's heartsank. He had gotten to Cunnerville, 
but alas! it was not Sunday nor Sunday-school day, 
and his boat, Little Star, shoes and all, had broken 


away. He was very, very tired and disappointed and 
lonely. His face was covered with salt water and 
tears. 


Just then, up the Cunnerville road, came a glad, 
loud burst ofsinging. The Cunnerville Mission Sunday- 
school were riding past in the trolley cars on their 
summer picnic. They were singing the hymn they 


could sing the best—‘: From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains.’"" Dandy raised his stiff fingers from the 
rudder, raised his thin arms, and spoke out 


—‘‘Our Father which art in heaven, I couldn't get 
to Sunday-school, but the Sunday-school has come to 
me. Please send it on to the fishing-grounds to Ben 
and ali the rest."’ 

Only Daughter keeled over with a splash and 
a crack like a pistol shot. In an instant Dandy was 
lying, white and silent, under Only Daughter's 
broken mast. The Sunday-school flew by singing in 
the cars, but Dandy did not hear them. They came 
to the drawbridge of the car road. The draw was 
open. A ship was passing through. Some one lean- 
ing from the car and looking down, saw, stuck in the 
wall of the draw, a little boat full of old sea-worn shoes. 
On its stern was painted, Little Star. 

**A very, very little star indeed when it can’t make 
light enough to keep itself out of a drawbridge,"’ said 
some one laughing. But the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school did not laugh. He thought it was a 
very pretty and pathetic thing to see a child’s boat 
full of shoes waiting for the poor children of his Sun- 
day-school, and some of the shoes really could be put 
in order and made to match. He took them fora 
gift. He wanted to know something about the giver. 

He found out Dandy that evening. Ben had the little 
fellow sitting on his knee, the thin broken arm set 
safe in a sling. He was feeding Dandy with hard 
bread fried in pork fat—more delicious than ever, 
Dandy thought. He was saying Dandy should have 
the newest and best pair of shoes to be had and go to 
Sunday-school every Sunday, also week days if it 
was open, and sail with Only Daughter when her 
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mast was fixed, and always live with Only Daughter's 
owner, that is to say, Ben himself. So Dandy did. 

Dandy is superintendent of the Cunnerville Sunday- 
school now. The little boy of the launch, grown 
up to be a big man, visited the Sunday-school the 
other day. Dandy and he could not speak to each 
other for a few minutes. Their eyes were full of tears 
and they kept tight hold of each other's hands. 
When they had talked over everything, the launch 
boy went home to New York and joined the Shoe Club 
in a Mission Sunday-school down town. Instead of 
giving one dollar to become a member he gave many, 
many ten times that to help little bare feet to go to 
Sunday-school. And Dandy has sent a car to the 
West fitted out with picture cards, singing-books, read- 
ing-books and a melodeon. It travels from place to 
place and takes Sunday-school to children who can- 
not go to it. The car is called Little Star. 

New York City. 
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Carelessness in Bible Reading 
By Herbert W. Horwill 


OMMENT is often made on the biblical mis- 
quotations of which some journalists and poli- 
ticians are guilty, when they attempt to point 

an epigram by the aid of a book with which they 
are not familiar. Not only are scriptural passages 
sometimes unconsciously distorted, but it happens 
occasionally that sentences are attributed to Scripture 
for which one might search the concordance in vain. 
‘*In the midst of life we are in death,’’ and ‘*God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’’ may be true 
enough, but we do not owe these sentiments to the 
sacred writers, as some contributors to the press 
imagine we do. 

It is more surprising to discover that many preach- 
ers and teachers and other persons who have spent 
much time in biblical study have very confused ideas 
as to what Scripture itself teaches on certain promi- 
nent subjects. Most of us have read the book of 
Genesis many times, but we should stand very poorly 
a cross-examination on what this book actually re- 
lates concerning the early history of the race. Let 
any man ask his neighbor what was.the fruit Eve ate 
in the garden, and the answer will instantly come, 
‘*An apple.’ How do we know? In the whole of 
the biblical story of the Fall there is not a word about 
an apple. Again, if the question were put as to what 
Genesis teaches of the personality of the tempter, nine 
people out of ten would say that he was the devil in 
the form of a serpent. This again is not asserted in 
the book, which simply describes the tempter as a 
serpent. The identification with Satan comes from a 
later Jewish tradition which is recognized in the Book 
of Wisdom, and in certain allusions in the New Tes- 
tament. Among English-speaking people the spread 
of this doctrine is probably largely due to Milton's 
**« Paradise Lost.'’ 

Another instance of our careless reading of Scrip- 
ture comes later in the same book. Many well- 
informed persuns have the impression that there is 
scriptural authority for the opinion that the Dead Sea 
now covers the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah. Ac- 
tually there is none. The account given by Genesis 
of the destruction of those cities says nothing of it. 
The tradition to that effect is first mentioned by 
Josephus, and, on scientific grounds, the truth of it is 
doubtful. 

That the Pharaoh who persecuted the children of 
Israel was drowned in the Red Sea is a belief which 
it would be hard to dislodge. Professor Sayce, how- 
ever, one of the leading Egyptologists, says that he 
was not drowned, and if we re-read carefully the 
account of this event as given in Exodus, we find that 
it is quite consistent with the escape of the king 
himself. 

Members of the tctal abstinence society which 
bears the name of ‘‘the Rechabites’’ will be sur- 
prised to learn that according to the best authorities 
the Old Testament tribe from which they derive their 
title did not practise total abstinence from intoxicants. 
In his article on the subject, in Hastings’ ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible,’’ Professor W. H. Bennett says that in 
Jonadab’s instructions the word ‘‘wine’’ is to be 
understood strictly; no other intoxicant was pro- 
hibited. The reason for the prohibition was that the 
cultivation of the vine seemed to lead to Baal-wor- 
ship. Whether this theory be true or not, there can 
be no doubt that the account given by jeremiah no- 
where states that all intoxicating liquors were forbid- 
den to the Rechabites. 

Perhaps to most readers the most startling surprise 
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of all is to discover that from beginning to end of the 
book of Jonah there is no mention of a whale. The 
first suggestion of the kind is found in Matthew 12 : 
40, and in this passage the word translated ‘‘ whale"’ 
means practically the same as the ‘‘ great fish’’ of the 
book of Jonah, It may therefore be said that, in 
strict truth, the Bible does not say in either the Old 
Testament or the New that Jonah was swallowed by 
a whale. 

Another evidence of the inattentive way in which 
we read the Bible may be found in our habit of as- 
sociating later ideas with our interpretation of Old 
Testament accounts of the angels. Foremost in our 
conception of angels is the thought of them as beings 
which possess wings. But if we were asked for our 
scriptural authority, what could we say? In the Old 
Testament there is not a single account of angels 
representing them as with wings, with the exception 
of the seraphim. 

One illustration of the tendency herein criticised 
may be taken from the New Testament. ‘* When 
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thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee,’’ is com- 
monly supposed to refer to some recent experience of 
Nathanael’s when he was seated under the tree. But 
Professor Nestle, in a recent number of The Exposi- 
tory Times, recalls a legend that Nathanael was one 
of the children of Bethlehem against whom Herod 
issued his cruel edict, and that his father or mother 
preserved him by wrapping him in fig-leaves and lay- 
ing him under a tree. We can easily see that this 
version is quite consistent with the words used by our 
Lord, in which nothing whatever is said about Nathan- 
ael’s being seated under a tree. 

These instances might doubtless be multiplied, but 
they are sufficient to show how easy it is for Bible 
readers to become hazy in their distinction between 
what they learn from the Bible and what reaches 
them from other sources. It would surely be better, 
both for our spiritual welfare, and for our intellectual 
discipline, if we formed a habit of studying the sacred 
Book with a more exact and painstaking diligence. 

New York City. 
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On the Way to Jerusalem 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Fourteenth Letter: First Day in the Saddle 


N A STRAGGLING procession, suiting the gaits 
of their horses to their individual tastes, the forty 
‘¢ Damascus Rough Riders '’ set out on their nine- 
days’ ride to Jerusalem. Along the banks of the 
River Abanah the pilgrimage began. ‘The brilliant 
sunshine of noonday made minarets gleam and colors 
glow as we passed out from the city of Damascus. 
Soon we had crossed the river, which, running east 
and west, cuts the city in two, and were leaving mosks 
and houses behind. 

Directly ahead of us, blocking our path on the far 
western horizon, towered Hermon's range. The snow 
that crowned its summit was not gleaming silver, but 
of a wonderfully soft whiteness, as of purity itself. 
Back of us rose the mountains of Damascus. On our 
right hand, to the north,—for we moved almost due 
west for awhile,—were sweeping hills of pale brown, 
plowed fields, the goats grazing on the parched, 
hardly visible patches of grass looking like hundreds 
of tiny black spots in the distance. To the south, on 
our left hand, were mountains again. There were 
enough billowy white clouds overhead to deepen the 
clear blue of the sky. 

A clump of figures in red are crouched together on 
the ground in a nearby field, pulling weeds. A shep- 
herd and his dog watch their flock, as of old ; cattle are 
grazing in a green meadow. Silently little parties of 
natives pass us on the road, the women often astride 
the horses or diminutive donkeys, while the men are 
sitting sideways. A goatherd stands picturesquely in 
red cloak and white turban. Buzzards float lazily 
overhead. ‘Two Syrian peasant boys passing, whom 
I greet on a venture, look at each other, then burst 
into loud laughter, very much as some American boys 
would at such a strange proceeding. Another boy, 
bright-faced, sings merrily, showing his fauluess 
white teeth, as he jogs along on his donkey, his legs 
swinging on one side. 

Now we see a goatherd, a little distance from his 
flock, stand ahead of them and whistle a peculiar 
call ; they confidently move his way. There is some- 
thing one does not see in the West,—leading, not 
driving, the flock. Mounted Bed’ween, rifles and shot- 
guns slung over the shoulder, remind us that we shall 
do well to keep together, and explain why our young 
English director, Mr. Hillier, is so careful to keep a 
dragoman at each end of our cavalcade, that there be 
no stragglers. 

Our real acquaintance with Shukrey Hishmeh be- 
gan that morning, though some of us had first met 
him in the railroad station at Beyrout two days before. 
Shukrey was our dragoman. We had all known how 
prominent a part the word ‘‘ dragoman”"’ plays in the 
accounts broughi back by travelers in the East. The 
dragoman seems te be such an important and ever- 
present factor of a journey in Syria or Egypt, and the 
accounts of the worth or rascality of dragomans (that 
is not a misprint) are sometimes so conflicting, that 
Shukrey was watched with no inconsiderable interest 
during the beginning of our journey south. 

He was, to me, one of the most interesting features 


of our entire stay in Palestine. For he was a con- 
stant revelation of new virtues. A marvel of tireless, 
never-ceasing care for the comfort and safety-of every 
American in his charge, he was always courteous, 
gentlemanly, and unassuming. Even with the mule- 
teers and camp boys Shukrey rarely lost his temper, 
—and that is saying much for an Oriental. When he 
did break forth upon one of them it was for good 
cause, 

But usually he set the rest of us an example in 
Christian self-control and unruffled sweetness of dis- 
position that gave more than one of us something to 
think about. For travel rarely brings out the best 
side of men and women,—even of ministers! And 
when things would go wrong,—saddle-girths slip, a 
hand-bag or camera disappear for an hour or two, or 
a horse stumble,—we Christian pilgrims out of the 
West would be just a little ashamed of impatient 
ejaculations and clouded looks when our drago- 
man came into view. He was an earnest Christian, 
renouncing his Muhammadan belief, and braving the 
coldness or ridicule of his Muhammadan relatives 
and friends, for the Christ of East and West, and it 
was evident that his Christianity was a controlling 
part of the man. 

It was as a student of Bible lands that Shukrey 
most impressed me. Here again, I had supposed 
the typical dragoman to be an ever-ready, parrot-like 
retailer of current traditions, showing the unsuspect- 
ing tourist impossible sites, or confounding the true 
with the false. But Shukrey soon showed that he 
was a thoughtful, discriminating student of the land 
and the Book. He knew every tradition of the 
places we passed, but he always distinguished the 
false from what he and other scholars believed to be 
the true. Or he would announce gravely that we 
were at a certain place, while the twinkle in his eye 
made further comment unnecessary. Again he would 
state clearly the reasons for and against a given site, 
and conclude by expressing his own belief, with the 
reason that appealed to him. He would quote freely 
from the Bible, and would almost invariably give us 
from memory the proper Old or New Testament 
reference to a spot that we were passing. If he could 
not do so, he made no concealment of the need of 
looking up the reference. 

There was a reason for his discerning study of Bible 
lands. Shukrey Hishmeh had been the trusted drago- 
man of more than one leading Bible scholar, including 
the old friend and valued contributor of The Sunday 
School Times, Canon H. B. Tristram of Durham, Eng- 
land. He knew their views and their methods of study. 
He had discussed the more important sites with them 
while on the ground, and his own natural ability made 
him quick to learn not merely their views, but their 
lines of thought. His thoughtful weighing of evidence, 
added to his knowledge of topography and text, justify 
one, I think, in calling Shukrey a Bible scholar on his 
own account. 

* + * * * 

It was two hours or more past noon, while we were 

feeling the heat of the midday, and the sun shone 
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with a dazzling brilliancy that made us glad of our 
protecting #effes, that we came to a little group of 
stone, mud-covered huts, topped by straw and mud 
roofs. While resting there for a few minutes, the 
native men and women eying us curiously or offering 
us water, we learned that we were at Artuz (better 
Artoos), which marks the traditional point on the 
road to Damascus where Paul's vision took place. 
There is, of course, no way of knowing the exact spot ; 
but we know that it was as Paul ‘‘ drew nigh unto Da- 
mascus,.’’ He was nearing the end of the long journey 
from Jerusalem ; we were just beginning the same jour- 
ney from the north southward. The vision must have 
been very near, therefore, where we then stood. There 
was shining about us such a light as we had seldom 
seen, the ordinary noonday light to which Paul and 
other dwellers in that land were accustomed. Yet it 
was in the midst of such sunlight, at midday, nigh unto 
Damascus, that Paul says ‘‘1 saw on the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining 
round about me and them that journeyed with me.’’ 
What a light must have shone that day! Is it strange 
that they were ‘‘all fallen to the earth,’’ and that 
Paul was ‘‘ three days without sight’’ ? 

The great Tarsian had been the first of Bible heroes 
to greet us on our journey eastward, in the scene and 
memories at St. Paul’s Bay at Malta. We had stood 
with him later on Mars’ Hill in Athens, and had 
thanked God for the answer to his prayers that Dr. 
Kalopothakes and the Greek Evangelical Church are 
making in Greece’s capital. At Ephesus we had 
seen only the place where the temple of the great 
Diana of the Ephesians once stood, and the ruined 
theater where Demetrius’ mob tried to start lynch 
law against the fearless destroyer of their religion, — 
and of their business! And now our journeyings in 
the Land itself were first made memorable by Paul's 
footsteps: in the city of Damascus, where his life 
was stolen away from his enemies and saved for the 
world; and here at his spiritual birthplace, where 
Christ spoke and Paul listened, where the earthly 
eyes were blinded to midday sun, that the blindness 
of mistaken sin might fall away from eyes that were 
henceforth to see truth and reveal it as has no other 
man before or since. Paul was coming to be an old 
friend. For nineteen centuries Christian pilgrims in 
all lands have rejoiced in the privilege of following 
in his footsteps; that privilege was now ours in a 
peculiarly precious sense. May our lives be truer 


for it! 
* * * * * 


There was a brief rest at Artoos, then mount and 
push on, for we had lunched before starting on this 
first day's ride, and we must reach our camping 
ground before nightfall Hermon’s crest was shut 
out by clouds that had settled about it toward the 
close of the afternoon, reminding us of that day when 
‘«there came a cloud overshadowing them’’ on the 
mount with Jesus. By sunset the clouds had lifted, 
and the mountain was clear against the sky again. 

We rode by a great stretch of rocky ground that 
afternoon, where there were plowed fields that would 
make the work of a New England farmer in his rocky 
soil seem like ease and luxury. One ought not to call 
those fields in northeast Palestine rocky ground, but 
rather earthy rocks! Rocks were the main thing ; 
soil was the exception. The fields were floors of 
earth-sprinkled boulders. You could walk across 
some of them, | believe, without once putting foot on 
clear ground,—and without taking long steps, either. 
Yet this stony floor was plowed! Surely when ‘the 
sower went forth to sow his seed,’’ it must have been 
that much good seed ‘fell on the rock ; and as soon 
as it grew, it withered away, because it had no mois- 
ture.’’ How the eyes of Christ's hearers must have 
looked appreciation as he spoke that parable, neigh- 
bor glancing at neighbor, as if to say ‘‘we know 
what ¢hat kind of planting is !’’ 

We rode up to the brow of the last hill before 
reaching camp, having traveled mile after mile of 
barren country, and our hearts leaped at what we 
saw. It was surely magic! Trees in trim rows, like 
a beautiful New England orchard, told of water and 
shade and fruitfulness. A stream ran like silver 
around the base of a green hill. As far as the eye 
could see stretched velvety fields and gently swelling 
green hills. Great flocks of goats grazed fat and con- 
tented. A thin line of smoke told of camp, yet a 
long way off. Darkness was coming down, and we 
were tired and aching with the long first day in the 
saddle ; but who could fai] to get fresh life and de- 
light in such a picture? We rode on eagerly ; there 
was an exciting gallop to be first -in, the women of 
the party joining eagerly in the race, and Kefr Hauwar 
was ours. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 7 
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LESSON 6. AUGUST 7. GOD TAKING CARE OF ELIJAH 


I Kings 17: I-16. (Read the chapter.) Memory verses: 13, 14 
Golden Text: He careth for you.—1! Pet. 5:7 





COMMON VERSION 


1 And Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the 
inhabitants of Gilead, said unto Ahab, ds the 
LORD God of Israel liveth, before whom I 
stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word. 

2 And the word of the LORD came unto 

im, saying, 
= Ge tae hence, and turn thee eastward, 
and hide thyself by the brook Cherith, that és 
before Jordan. ‘ 

4 And it shall be, ¢ha¢ thou shalt drink of 
the brook ; and I have commanded the ravens 
to feed thee there. 

5 So he went and did according unto the 
word of the LORD: for he went and dwelt by 
the brook Cherith, that is before Jordan. 

6 And the ravens brought him bread and 
flesh in the morning, and bread and flesh in 
the evening ; and he drank of the brook. 

7 And it came to pass &after a while, that the 
brook dried up, because there had been no 
rain in the land. 

8 4 And the word of the LORD came unto 
him, saying, 

9 Arise, get thee to Zarephath, which de- 
longeth to Zidon, and dwell there: behold, I 


* have commanded a widow woman there to 
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t And Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the 
sojourners of Gilead, said unto Ahab, As Je- 
hovah, the God of Israel, liveth, before whom 
I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word. 2 And the 
word of Jehovah came unto him, saying, 3 
Get thee hence, and turn thee eastward, and 
hide thyself by the brook Cherith, that is be- 
fore the Jordan. 4 And it shall be, that thou 
shalt drink of the brook; and I have com- 
manded the ravens to feed thee there. 5 So 
he went and did according unto the word of 
Jehovah ; for he went and dwelt by the brook 
Cherith, that is before the Jordan. 6 And the 
ravens brought him bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh in the evening ; 
and he drank of the brook. 7 And it came to 
pass after a while, that the brook dried up, 
because there was no rain in the land. 

8 And the word of Jehovah came unto him, 
saying, 9 Arise, get thee to Zarephath, which 
belongeth to Sidon, and dwell there : behold, 
I have commanded a widow there to sustain 
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hold, the widow woman was there gatherin 
of sticks : and he called to her, and said, Fetch 
me, I pray thee, a little water in a vessel, that 
I may drink. 

11 And as she was going to fetch i7, he 
called to her, and said, Bring me, I pray thee, 
a morsel of bread in thine hand. 

12 And she said, As the LORD thy God liv- 
eth, I have not a cake, but a handful of meal 
in a barrel, and a little oil in a cruse: and, 
behold, I am gathering two sticks, that I may 
go in and dress it for me and my son, that we 
may eat it, and die. 

13 And Elijah said unto her, Fear not; go 
and do as thou hast said : but make me thereof 
a little cake first, and bring i¢# unto me, and 
after make for thee and for thy son. 

14 For thus saith the LORD God of Israel, 
The barrel of meal shall not waste, neither 
shall the cruse of oil fail, until the day ‘shat 
the LORD sendeth rain upon the earth. 

15 And she went and did according to the 
saying of Elijah: and she, and he, and her 
house, did eat many days. 

16 And the barrel of meal wasted not, neither 
did the cruse of oil fail, according to the word 
of the LORD, which he spake by Elijah. 
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hold, a widow was there gathering sticks: and 
he called to her, and said, Fetch me, I pray 
thee, a little water in a vessel, that I may 
drink. 11 And as she was going to fetch it, 
he called to her, and said, Bring me, I pray 
thee, a morsel of bread in thy hand. 12 And 
she said, As Jehovah thy God liveth, I have 
not a cake, but a handful of meal in the jar, 

and a little oil in the cruse : and, behold, I am 

gathering two sticks, that I may go in and 
dress it for me and my son, that we may eat 

it, and die. 13 And Elijah said unto her, 

Fear not; go and do as thou hast said; but 
make me thereof a little cake first, and bring 
it forth unto me, and afterward make for thee 
and for thy son. 14 For thus saith Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, ‘The jar of meal shall not 
waste, neither shall the cruse of oil fail, until 
the day that Jehovah sendeth rain upon the 
earth. 15 And she went and did according 
to the saying of Elijah: and she, and he, and 
her house, did eat many days. 16 ‘The jar of 
meal wasted not, neither did the cruse of oil 
fail, according to the word of Jehovah, which 
he spake by Elijah. 


sustain thee. 


1o So he arose and went to Zarephath. thee. 10 So he arose and went to Zarephath ; 
And when he came to the gate of the city, be- and when he came to the gate of the city, be- 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


‘* TMPOSSIBLE? Then it sha// be done!” said 
Napoleon. Have we any right to talk that 
way? Have Christians any better right to do 

so than had Napoleon? Can we do the impossible ? 

When have we a right to attempt it ? 

In 1898, five college students just graduating at 
Yale became so convinced of the need of telling other 
young people about Christian missions that they saw 
that God wanted them to band themselves together 
and start on a journey through a part of the United 
States in order to carry that message. They had no 
money, and it takes money to travel, therefore it was 
impossible to carry out their plan. But .money 
enough to make a beginning came to them from 
friends who believed in them, so they started. On 
their travels, their money gave out. They decjded 
that if God wanted them to continue this work, he 
would make a way; if he did not make a way, it was 
to be his sign that he wanted them to stop and return 
to their homes, The matter must be settled by the 
——s morning. Inthe morning the mail brought 
money from a friend, enough to move forward a 
little longer. That was the way they worked,— 
always doing the impossible when God ordered it. 
To-day there is a Yale Foreign Mission in China as 
one of the many blessed results of their Napoleonic 
spirit in the service of One who is greater than 
Napoleon. 

A man dared to do the impossible in the days of 
King Ahab, to whom we were introduced last Sun- 
day. There is no story in fiction so dramatic and 
compelling in its interest as the story of this man. 
No novelist would dare introduce such scenes and 
events as crowd the record of his life. We are to 
spend six weeks with him,—and a fascinating six 
weeks it will be if we will take the trouble to read all 
we can about him, and put ourselves in his place in 
order to live over again those dramatic scenes and 
make them real to our pupils. 

While King Ahab was living on in royal sin, 
things were moving toward a crisis. Read Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s four paragraphs under ‘‘ Preceding 
Events” to realize the critical juncture that had 
arrived. Then do something that Dr. Dunning sug- 
gests,—though you won't want to take time for it at 
all. Read through at one sitting,—and before going 
on with the rest of your study, or reading any other 
lesson helps,—the entire story of Elijah, as given in 
the eight chapters from 1 Kings 17: 1 to 2 Kings 
2:14. Eight chapters at once! It does seem a good 
deal to those of us who feel a virtuous glow when we 
have read our maximum of one chapter at a sitting. 
But even eight chapters of the Bible are not so long 
as some magazine stories. Try it! 

Now you will realize, as you cannot otherwise, why 
God was caring for Elijah so wonderfully. Read Dr. 
Dunning’s second paragraph on this point. God had 
a certain work for Elijah to do, and God proposed to 
make Elijah immortal and omnipotent until that work 
was done. Of course God's care for Elijah was ex- 
ceptional! We have no right to expect any such 
special care or special *‘ providences.” Is that true ? 
I have just been reading Horace Bushnell’s great 
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sermon ‘‘ Every Man’s Life a Plan of God.” If you 
can get access to the book containing that sermon 
(‘‘ Sermons for the New Life”), you will find it an 
answer to that last question which may give life a 
gg eeeney | different aspect to you and your class. 
Because Elijah believed in God’s plan for his life 
and for God's people, Elijah dared to do the impos- 
sible three times in this one lesson. He dared face 
a king and in all confidence foretell a coming event 
full of disaster to that king. He dared leave civili- 
zation and live by a brook in a wilderness without 
food, and where it was impossible to get food. He 
dared tell a starving woman in a famine-stricken 
land that if she shared her last crust with him she 
and her son would have plenty to live on. And his 
God-given daring was contagious ; she, a total 
stranger, believed him, and found he was right! 
The suggestions already made are not necessarily 
in the order in which the teacher will use them in the 
class, but rather as indicating the spirit and pur- 
op that pervade the events of this lesson. It may 
well to tell the story of the lesson throughout, 
showing the staggering impossibility of each situa- 
tion that Elijah faced, his foolhardiness—from all 
human standards—in attempting what he did, the 
wonderful success that attended all he did. Without 
‘* giving away” the story you Gan say that what fol- 
lows during the next five weeks is even more won- 
derful and thrilling in its interest than this; that 
Elijah was human, after all, and went all to pieces 


PronunciaTion.—Cherith, Ché’rith; Zarephath, Zar’e-phath. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


on one occasion ; and that there was a climax to his 
aes that outshone everything that had happened be- 
ore. 

After Elijah delivered his ultimatum to Ahab, he 
retired, leaving Ahab to an anxious time (see Beecher 
on v. 2). Elijah went ‘*‘hence” not because he was 
afraid of Ahab, but because God told him to. Does 
God speak to us now? Dr. Goss thinks so; in his 
first and second paragraphs he tells how we may 
learn to know God's voice. 

Modern Oriental belief in gods’ control of rain and 
springs is described by Mrs. Howie in her first para- 

raph. 

Where to get food in the wild region to which he 
went was not Elijah’s burden to bear; it was God's. 
How many of us carry the burdens God would have 
us put down! You can make good use of Dr. Banks’ 
opening illustration here. But when God does give 
us a burden, we may be sure it is exactly suited tous 
(see Dr. Banks’ second paragraph). 

Birds may be used of God even to-day to care for 
his children. Dr. Banks’ third paragraph illustrates 
this in a striking way. 

The sort of ‘‘ cake” referred to, and the use of oil 
in cooking, are described in Mrs. Howie’s last two 
paragraphs. : 

Do not let your lesson close with only the impres- 
sion that it is a very wonderful and interesting story, 
and that God was willing to do great things in those 
days. Every pupil should leave your class with the 
deepened conviction that God wants us to do the im- 
possible whenever that becomes necessary in the path 
of service or in the line of duty, and that God is just 
as ready to make ws omnipotent and immortal until 
our work is done—if we are loyally his—as he was 
Elijah. Not every Christian believes this,—but your 
pupils must. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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_ When sacrifice touches the bottom of our barrel 
it taps the bounties of his blessing. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis ]. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


IME.—Within the reign of Ahab, and therefore 

within the limits indicated for the last lesson. 

Not far out of the way is the guess g12 B.C., 
biblical, or 861 Assyrian. 

Place.—Presumably Samaria at the opening, then 
the brook valley Cherith, a ravine opening irto the 
Jordan valley from one side or the other, and then 
Zarephath, in the Pheenician country near the Med- 
iterranean. 

Persons.— Ahab; Elijah, here abruptly introduced; 
the widow of Zarephath. 

Preceding Events.-_From the beginning of Jero- 
boam’'s reign to the middle of the reign of Ahab the 
state religion of the Northern Kingdom was the 
worship of Jehovah through the calves of Bethel and 
Dan. According to the biblical accounts there were 
dissenters. Many manifested their dissent by mi- 
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grating to Judah (1 Kings 12: 27; 15 : 17; 2 Chron. 
11 : 13-14, 16-17; 13: 9; 15:9, etc.). Others regarded 
themselves as debarred from the place of national sac- 
rifice, and therefore as not violating the law when they 
established altars of their own (1 Kings 18: 30; 19: 
10, 14). We find these dissenters organized in the 
bands known as ‘‘the sons of the prophets,’’ with 
Elijah and Elisha at their head. A while before the 
time of the lesson they seem to have been numerous 
and influential. . 

Probably Omri and Ahab, and even Jezebel, were 
not at first obnoxious to them. It is likely that they 
were proud that Israel had kings that were so kingly, 
and could make distinguished alliances. Jezebel’s 
children, as they were born, were named for  tetaar ty 
certainly not to the displeasure of Jehovah's wor- 
shipers, and presumably they were delighted when 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, married Jehoram, 
the crown-prince of Judah; for this might result in 
uniting the two kingdoms under a king of the line of 
David, and in restoring the Jerusalem sanctuary to 
all Israelites. 

Judging from the age of Ahaziah, the son of this 
marriage (2 Kings 9 : 29; 8 : 25, 26), the marriage oc- 
curred not much later than the tenth year of Ahab, 
and it was not much earlier than that, for Athaliah’s 
parents were married after Omri became king. Up 
to this date, we must believe, there was no bitter 
hostility between Ahab and the followers of the 
prophets. 

But the establishment of the religion of Baal can- 
not have been much later than the marriage. Of 
course, the time-serving portion of the state church 
went with the court after Baal, while those who had 
stronger convictions were driven into the ranks of 
the followers of Elijah. It came to be virtually a con- 
dition of civil war between the Baalite party headed 
by eo and the Jehovah = headed by Elijah, 
both parties claiming to be loyal to the king. The 
Jezebel party has undertaken to exterminate the 
other by persecution. It is just at this juncture that 
the lesson abruptly introduces Elijah to us. 
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Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Z/ijah: The name is significant: ‘‘ Je- 
hovah is my God.” The abruptness with which 
Elijah is here introduced has often been noticed. 
The impression is inevitable that this is a sequence 
of previous transactions, and that the prophet is de- 
livering an ultimatum.— Wo was of the sojourners 
of Gilead ; The word is of the same stem with ‘‘ Tish- 
bite.” The old version renders it ‘‘inhabitants,” 
which is too general, but the rendering ‘‘ sojourners” 
is incorrect. Possibly both words are merely variant 
forms of a proper name. Using the English words 
in the same sense as when we speak of a college set- 
tlement or some other community, the Hebrew might 
be translated, ‘* Elijah the settlement man, who was 
of the settlement makers of Gilead " (the country east 
of the Jordan). With this rendering we have a glimpse 
of certain organized communities, like those of the 
‘*sons of the prophets.”"— There shall not be dew nor 
rain; Jehovah, the God of nature, will intervene in 
behalf of his followers. 

Verses 2-7.—Get thee hence: Having delivered his 
ultimatum, Jehovah's envoy is to retire from Ahab’s 
court. This amounted toa declaration of war. Ahab 
was to have an anxious time before he could see 
Elijah again and resume negotiations (1 Kings 18, 
especially verse 10).—Fas/ward; From Ahab's cap- 
ital, presumably.—Cherith: See ‘‘ Place” above. 

Verses 8-10. — Zarephath, which belongeth to 
Sidon : Outside the land of Israel, in neg oe coun- 
try, the last place where Ahab would look for him.— 
Gathering sticks: Refuse packing and twigs that 
have fallen from loads. Evidently she is poor. 

Verses 11-16.—As Jehovah thy God liveth: She 
has recognized him as a prophet of Israel.—7he 
barrel: Doubtless an earthen jar, as in the American 
Revision.— 7wo sticks : A few bits of wood. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Though the brook fail, the blessing will not. 
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‘‘In the Days of Famine He Shall Be Satisfied”’ 


By Alexander 


LIJAH’S first sudden leap on the stage is of a 
piece with all his career. Throughout it he 
flashes into sight, strikes one stroke, strong and 

swift as lightning, and vanishes. 

A strange apparition that must have been among 
the courtiers and gaieties of the new palace in Sa- 
maria, and one can fancy the laughter at the stern, 
wild figure, — | the silken courtiers and Sidonian 
priests of Baal. It needed some courage to beard 
Ahab there, and to fling such a message at him with- 
out preliminary or apology. What was said over 
> age Knox's grave might have been said of Elijah : 

le ‘‘never feared the face of man.” The fear of 
God frees from all other fear. Mark how his very 
first word to the astonished and angry king is a 
protest against his Baal worship, and an assertion 
that the God of Israel is not that foul deity, but Je- 
hovah. 

This man is no diplomat, but begins by flinging 
down the glove with a clash on the marble pavement. 
Lift it who list. Imagine the hubbub among Jeze- 
bel’s sycophants and Ahab’s fury at such insolence ! 
Who was this audacious intruder? His next words 
disclose what nerved him for his task. They are 
more than once on his lips, and open out the inmost 
secret of his career. ‘‘ Before whom I stand.” That 
expresses Elijah’s continual consciousness of being 
in the divine presence, and also his ever-pressing 
sense of being God's servant, waiting before him to 
know his will, and then, whatever the risk or cost, 
swifttodoit. ‘*‘ The Lord Jehovah hath spoken; who 
can but prophesy ?” The man who gets these con- 
victions burned into him will not be barred on his 
path of obedience by a hundred Ahabs and Jezebels. 

No wonder that immediate flight was necessary. 
Doubtless Elijah was out of the palace before Ahab 
had recovered from his astonishment at his audacity, 
and far away on his road to the wilds before pursuit 
could be organized. Where his hiding-place was is 
uncertain, probably in his native Gilead; at all 
events, in some one of the deep, desolate wadys 
that run down into Jordan from the east, where there 
would be ample cover, seclusion, and security. 
Safety was the main motive for flight thither. But 
there were other reasons for it. We can well under- 
stand how welcome the stillness must have been after 
the excitement. Alone there by the brook, shut in 
by the rock walls, with the strip of silent sky above 
him, he must have felt still nearer Him before whom 
he stood, and his master convictions must have 
grown yet more imperious in their sway ! 

The miracle by which he was fed was also part 
of Elijah’s education. It assured him of God's care, 
and taught him to trust absolutely in His unseen 
hand, however visible supplies failed. And it pressed 
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home on him the contrast between himself, as wield- 
ing such power to close the skyey fountains, and 
as dependent for the continuance of his life on the 
ravens’ daily dole. That would check any subtle 
tendency to forget that, after all, he was a servant, 
and would keep him hanging on God because of need, 
and trusting him utterly because of his care. 

Gradually the music of the brook grew fainter, and 
the thinning thread of water ceased at last. Elijah’s 
faith did not fail, and he did not move from his wady 
till marching orders came. But he did not delay 
when they did come, though they must have seemed 
strange to him, sending him, as they did, into 
heathen territory. Elijah was to be taught that his 
Lord was not ‘‘the God of Israel” only, but that his 
love and care embraced all peoples. 

There is no more beautiful story in Scripture than 
that of the sad widow and the stern, solitary prophet. 
Note her pitiful despair, her utter destitution, the 
calmness of her waiting for death (a characteristic of 
those who die of famine). Yet she is not so swal- 
lowed up in her misery that she cannot pity another’s 
need, nor so hungry but that she can spare a ‘little 
cake ”’ to this alien iitelauar. with his strange request 
to be fed before herself. Elijah would have shrunk 
from making such a petition,—as who would not ?— 
if he had not been directed by God, and assured that 
he who ‘‘commanded” the ravens had also ‘‘ com- 
manded” this woman. So the request was an edu- 
cation for both him and her. Elijah might have 
anticipated the word, ‘‘ I have not found so at faith, 
no, not in Israel.” Would many of us willing, 
relying only on the bare promise of the God whom 
we know so much better than she did, to halve our 
last morsel with a man of whom we knew so little ? 
Well for us if our faith were as strong and operative 
as hers ! 

These still days in the poor home at Zarephath 
were educational for Elijah, too. It would be 
for him to be brought into touch with humble family 
life, its homely cares, its sweet affections, its calm 
joys, and so to be ‘‘ kindly with his kind,” and to for- 
get for a while and in a measure, Ahab and his own 
stern tasks. He would learn, too, to widen his 
thoughts of the sweep of God's love as well as of his 
rule. The ravens in the wady, and the heathen 
woman in her cottage, were as much his subjects 
as he himself was, and as much the objects of his 
providence and care as was Israel. He went back 
to his work and warfare the stronger because gentler, 
and the more fit to proclaim that Jehovah was ‘the 
God of Israel,” because he had seen some fore-glimpse 
of the wider truth that ‘‘the God of the whole earth 
shall he be called.” 
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Sriental Lesson-Lights 


vin HERE Suatit Nor se Dew nor RAIN THESE 

Years, suT AccorDING TO MY Worp.”—In 

rainless seasons many people pray to Baal- 
Girius or Mar Girius to give hen rain, for he is 
Khuadh il Bakar, the stirrer up of the seas. The 
vast property owned by his monastery and shrine 
near Tripoli is watered by a spring, which he causes, 
as it is believed, to flow periodically, and to dry up 
according to needs. I have watehed people paying 
their vows to a winter spring, called the fountain of 
Mar Theckla, by lighting lamps to it. This fountain 
dries up about midsummer, but by the power of 
Baalat-Theckla it flows on the twenty-fourth of Sep- 
tember, long before the first rainfall. 

‘*Tue Brook Drigep Up, BEcAUSE THERE WAS NO 
Rain IN THE LanpD” (comp. 1 Kings 18 : 33-35).— 
There is a brook about a gunshot from my house 
which sometimes, between November and April, 
flows with a terrific roar, It not only pulls up and 
sweeps down trees, but pushes whole boulders on 
and down as if they were logs of wood ; and yet by 
June it is reduced to a trickling rill, while from the 
top of a hill, nearly five thousand feet above the 
Mediterranean, a copious spring flows all the year 
round, notwithstanding a rainless summer of five or 
six months. (Remember this when you are at 1 Kings 
18 : 33-35.) 

‘‘I Have Not a Caxz.”—A “cake” is a piece of 
dough which a woman takes from the lump she is 
baking, works it into the shape of a ring, and bakes 
(it weighs about an ounce). She gives the cake to 
her child, and tells him to keep out of her way. 

‘* A Litre OIL1IN THE CrusE.’’—In Syria, sweet olive 
oil is as much a necessity in housekeeping as but- 
ter is in America. Syrians prefer it to butter, and 
can do more with it. Sometimes, instead of baking 
the dough on the coals or in the oven, they fry it in 
oil, and fried dough alone makes a good meal, which 
ordinary Syrians enjoy very much. It happens also 
that the oil, mixed with certain dried and powdered 
herbs, is used to anoint the upper side of the loaf 
before baking. I have seen sweet oil rubbed into 
the meal while still dry, and then kneaded into 
dough, mixing it with milk or water, or both, then 
baked (Exod. 29: 23 ; Lev. 8: 26; Num. 6: 15). 

Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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All cannot be lost for those who are willing to 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
The Old Lady’s Basket 


E CARETH /or you (Golden Text). Mark Guy 
H Pearse, the English preacher, says that he was 
driving along a dusty road one very hot sum- 
mer’s day when he overtook a woman with a heavy 
basket on her arm. He did not want to feel like the 
priest in the story that Jesus told, who ‘*‘ passed by 
on the other side,”’ so he offered her a ride. She 
gladly accepted, but he noticed that after she was 
seated in the carriage she still carried the heavy 
basket on her arm. ‘‘My good woman,” said Mr. 
Pearse, ‘‘ your basket would ride just as well in the 
bottom of the carriage, and you would be much more 
comfortable.” ‘Ah, so it would, sir, thank you ; I 
never thought of that,” she said, as she put her bur- 
den down. ‘‘ That is very much like what I often 
do,” remarked Mr. Pearse. ‘‘ Like you, sir?” said 
the woman, looking up inquiringly. ‘‘ Yes, I, too, 
often carry heavy burdens when there is no need for 
it.” She waited for his explanation. At last he 
said, ‘‘The Lord Jesus has taken me up into his 
chariot, and I rejoice to ride in it, but very often I 
carry a great burden of care on my back that would 
ride just as well if I put it down, for the Lord would 
carry me and my cares, too.” ‘‘ Yes, bless the 
Lord!” said she, with a joy that told that she had 
found the cure for care. 


God's Individual Care 

He careth for you (Golden Text). The historian 
tells us that the great Duke of Wellington, who was 
known as the Iron Duke, before one of his earliest 
campaigns had a soldier with his full marching 
equipment accurately weighed. Knowing what one 
soldier of average strength had to’ carry he could 
judge how far his army might be called to march 
without breaking down. Our heavenly Father does 
not deal in averages. With infinite wisdom and love 
he cares individually for us. 


The Charity of the Ravens 
And the ravens brought him bread and flesh in 


the morning, and bread and flesh in the evening (v. 
6). Krummacher, incommenting on this Scripture, re- 
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lates the following incident as one well known to his 
audience : ‘‘ Who else was it but the God of Elijah 
who, only a short time ago in our neighborhood, so 
kindly delivered a poor man out of his distress, not 
indeed by a raven, but by a singing bird. The man 
was sitting, early in the morning, at his own house 
door. His eyes were red with weeping, and his heart 
cried to heaven, for he was expecting an officer to 
come and distrain him for a small debt. And while 
sitting thus with a heavy heart a little bird flew 
through the street, fluttering up and down as if in 
distress, until at length, quick as an arrow, it darted 
over the good man’s head into his cottage, and 
perched itself on an empty cupboard. The good 
man, who little imagined who had sent him the bird, 
closed the door, caught the bird, and placed it ina 
cage where it immediately began to sing very sweetly, 
and it seemed to the man as if it were the tune of a 
favorite hymn, ‘Fear thou not when darkness 
reigns.’ As he listened to it he found it soothed 
andcomforted his mind. Suddenly some one knocked 
at the door. ‘Ah, it is the officer,’ thought the man, 
and was sore afraid. But no, it was the servantof a 
respectable lady, who said that the neighbors had 
seen a bird fly into his house, and she wished to know 
if he had caught it. ‘Oh, yes!’ answered the man, 
‘and here it is.’ And the bird was carried away. A 
few minutes after the servant came again. ‘ You 
have done my mistress a great service,’ said he. 
‘She sets a high value upon the bird, which had es- 
caped from her. She is much obliged to you, and re- 

uests you to accept this trifle, with her thanks.’ 
The poor man received it thankfully, and it proved 
to be neither more nor less than the sum he owed. 
So, when the officer came, he said, ‘Here is the 
amount of your debt, now leave me in peace, for God 
has sent it to me.’”’ 


Staying Where He Was Put 

And it came to pass after awhile, that the brook 
dried up, because there was no rain in the land (v. 
7). It is told of General Havelock’s son that one day 
his father, having some business to do in the neigh- 
borhood, left him on London Bridge, and bade him 
await his returnthere. Having finished his business, 
which required longer than he had calculated, the 
general remembered another engagement for which 
he was then due, and, forgetting his son, pushed on 
to keep his appointment. Thus it was with him all 
through the afternoon, and he reached his home 
about eight o’clock in the evening. As he was put- 
ting on his slippers his wife said to him, ‘t Where is 
Harry?” ‘‘Dear me!” said he, ‘‘I quite forgot ; he 
is on London Bridge, and has been there for the last 
eight hours. I must go and relieve him.” So, put- 
ting on his boots again, he hastened to the bridge, 
and there he found his son pacing to and fro, like a 
sentinel, along its pavement. So Elijah stayed be- 
side the dying brook until he was relieved by the 
command of God. 
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Sympathy swells a shortage for one into a suf- 
ficiency for two. 
‘<4 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND the word of Jehovah came unto him (vy. 2). 
What mysteries lie in words! Sometimes we 
cannot find the right ones to save our lives. 

And the words of Jehovah ‘‘come”’ to us,—as to Elijah, 
—sometimes in the silent night, and sometimes in the 
broad daylight ; sometimes in the still small voice, and 
sometimes in reverberating thunder. Can you dis- 
tinguish the words of Jehovah? They are as recog- 
nizable to a trained ear as the voices of our friends 
over the telephone. When you hear them, Go you 
listen? Do you obey? That is the only way to 
learn how to hear the next time. 

Get thee hence, and turn thee eastward (v.43). Those 
are dramatic and critical moments when the voice of 
the Master breaks into our quiet soul life with specific 
and imperative directions. Much of our time we are 
permitted to “‘ follow our own sweet will,” or to grope 
our way along amidst shadows, or to halt between 
two opinions ; but suddenly, like a Marconi message 
flashing out of the infinite spaces around us, comes 
acommand so plain, so authoritative, so solemn, so 
explicit, that to refuse and resist it is to defy the In- 
finite. **Get thee hence, and turn thee eastward, and 
hide thyself by the brook Cherith.” Were there ever 
any sailing orders more direct and specific? But you 
also have had them. That time when you sneaked 
off to the hay-loft to play cards surreptitiously, when 

ou went to the woods to smoke on the sly,—you 

eard the divine voice as plain as the bugle call over 
at Fort Thomas. ‘Get thee hence ; take the short 
cut home.” 

So he went and did according unto the word of /e- 
hovah (v. 5). Therein lies the whole secret of a 
happy, useful, and accepted life. There would never 
have been a shipwreck on the sea of life if all sailors 
had thus obeyed orders. ‘‘So he went and did ac- 
cording unto the word of Jehovah " to him, Elijah the 
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Tishbite. He believed in his individual duty, in a 

rsonal mission. He realized that God had a work 
or him that was distinct and separate from that of 
any other man anywhere in the world. He knew 
that he was not to go their way, but his way. 

That we may eat it, and die (vy. 12). The poor 
woman (as she thought) had gotten to the end of 
her rope. It was a desperate situation. Every 
resource had been tried and exhausted. Even that 
most resourceful of all inventors, a mother’s love, was 
baffled. She stood where the most of us have had to 
stand at some time or other,—on the edge of the 
world, confronting an abyss. But it is at that fate- 
ful spot that we ought to remember that ‘‘ man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity.” Despair is the conclu- 
sion of fools. God has forbidden it. While there is 
life there is hope. 

And she, and he, and her house, did eat many days 
(v. 15). Universal experience of man! How many 
days and years we have all lived after we thought 
we should have died! And how many of us have 
been sustained as wonderfully, if not as miraculously, 
as they! Ihave had a fixed impression for a long 
time that I have emptied my jar of meal and cruse 
of oil each night. Perhaps more people in the world 
do not know where the next day’s food is to come 
from than can figure ahead for a week. We go to 
bed at night with our strength exhausted, with our 
hope all spent. The barrel is empty, and the bottom 
scraped. But we get up in the morning and find it 
full again,—or at least there is enough for another 
baking. In assurance of the continuance of this 
marvel, our Lord has said, calmly, ‘‘ Be not therefore 
anxious for the morrew.” 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HIS ¢ime, review by word pictures. 1 see a 
man gorgeously dressed, with kingly mien, 
Give his name. Before him stands a grand 

man, stern and dignified, saying something. Who 


is he? What is he saying? See, a brook among 
wild hills. By it there sits a man alone. Name the 
brook. Namethe man. Why is he there? Whence 


does he get his food ? Again I see two persons talk- 
ing together, aman and a woman. Name the man. 
Who was the woman? What was she doing? Name 
the town in which she lived. What did the prophet 
tell her todo? Did she obey? What happened in 
her house all the time that the prophet lived with 
her ? 

Now put on the board the words God Cared for 
Elijah. Has God's care for his people ceased in these 
days? Draw out the truth that though his way of 
caring for us differs from the way in which he cared 
for Elijah, yet his care is none the less real. Where 
do you get your bread from? Where does the baker 

et his flour from with which he makes the bread ? 

here does the miller get his wheat from? Where 
does the farmer get his wheat from? Yes, in the 
last analysis, it is God who gives us all our food, 
What are your clothes made of, wool or cotton ? 
in either case, show how we get the wool from the 
sheep, and the cotton from the land, and it is God 
who makes the lambs and thecotton-plant. What do 
we sayin the Lord’s Prayer when we pray for bread ? 
Is it not God who really gives us our daily bread 
and all that we need? Now put on the board the 
words And He Cares for Us. Call for the Golden 
Text, and close with thanksgiving for all God’s care 
for us in these later days. 





GOD CARED FOR 
ELIJAH 
AND HE CARES FOR 
US 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '') 


**O love of God, how strong and Psalm 3 : 1-8. 
true."’ (9:8,@ §:284) 


‘Our God, our help in ages past." Psalm 23 : 1-6. 

"he we ey me ever in sorrow and (28 : 1-5. 43:1, 2) 

Yes, for me, for me He careth."’ Psalm 34 : 10-22. 

**God of our strength, enthroned (47: 1-9. 72: 11-13.) 
above.”” — . Psalm 142 1-7. 

** God is love, his mercy brightens."’ ( or 226 

“| will bless the Lord at all times.” _ (209: 1-6. 3021-6.) 


‘‘In some way or other the Lord Psalm rat : 1-8. 
will provide.’’ (179: 1-4. 262:1, 2.) 


They who goon God's errands can depend on his 
resources. . 
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The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Elijah as an Example 


1. Of Fidelity to God : 
Elijah...said... As Jehovah... liveth (1). 
1 only, am left a prophet (1 Kings 18 : 22). 
I, even I only, am left (1 Kings 1g : 14). 
Let thine eyes look right on (Prov. 4 : 25-27). 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable (1 Cor. t5 : 58) 
2. Of Boldness for God : 
Said unto Ahab, ... not be dew,... but (1). 
Be strong and very courageous (Josh. 1 : 7). 
Fear them not, neither be dismayed (Ezek. 3 : 8, 9). 
Not a spirit of fearfulness (2 Tim. 1: 7). 
The Lord is my helpez, .. . not fear (Heb. 13 - 6). 
3- Of Communion with God: 
The word of Jehovah came unto him (2, 8). 
——- who hath given me counsel (Psa. 16: 7, 8). 
‘he friendship of Jehovah... with them (Psa. 25 : 14). 
I dwell in the high... place, with him (Isa. 57 : 15). 
We will come... make our abode with him (John 14: 23). 
4- Of Paith in God’s Word: 
Get thee hence, ... drink of the brook (3, 4). 
Get thee to Zarephath, ... a widow (9). 
Hath he said... . will he not do? (Num. 23: 19.) 
I believe God, that it shall be (Acts 27 : 25). 
Looking unto the promise. .. wavered not (Rom. 4 : 20,21). 
5. Of Obedience to God : 
Did according unto the word (5). 
He arose and went to Zarephath (10). 
Heareth my words, and doeth them (Luke 6: 47, 48). 
Love me... keep my commandments (John 14: 15). 
By faith Abraham . . . obeyed (Heb. 11 : 8). 
6. Of Trust in God’s Care: 
Ravens brought him bread (6). 
The jar of meal wasted not (16). 


Trust in Jehovah, ... do good... feed (Psa. 37 : 3). 
Hearkeneth unto me, . . . dwell securely (Prev. 1 : 33). 
Trust in Jehovah with all thy heart (Prov. 3:5). 
Casting .. . anxieties upon him (1 Pet. 5 : 7). 

< 


Obscurity is as honorable as publicity when found 
in the way of obedience. 


<0 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 


Monday.—1 Kings 17 : 1-16 
Tuesday.—1 Kings 17 : 17-24 . 
Wednesday.—Luke 4 : 23-30 . 
Thursday.— James 5 : 13-20 
Fridav.— Psa. 34: 11-22 . 
Saturday.— Psa. 33 : 10-22 
Sunday.— Matt. 6 : 24-34 . 


. . God taking care of Elijah 
The widow's child restored 

. Reference by Christ 

. . Aman of prayer 

‘ . God's deliverance 

‘** The eye of the Lord "’ 

. God cares for us. 


< 


The weal of the land always rests on the words 
of the Lord. 





Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 





A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


OTE.—Few Bible stories appeal more strongly 
to children than Elijah, the hero of six lessons, 
who, at God’s command, was not afraid to stand 

before kings to deliver God's message. His life should 
inspire every child to seek to know and do Gud’s will. 
ge symbols, attached to an outline map, 
and connected by a bright cord, will assist the chil- 
dren to recall in order the whole story. 


General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. 
Seek ye the Lord. 

Lesson Story: The Prophet Elijah Carries God’s 
Message to Wicked King Ahab; although Eli- 
jah’s Life is in Danger, God Cares for Him and 
Keeps Him from Harm. 


Lesson Teaching and Golden Text: He Careth for 
You. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Years ago, many discouraged soldiers were in a 
prison, almost dying from thirst. Some had prayed 
for water. As one of them was digging in the 
ground, a few drops trickled through, and in a little 
while a beautiful spring of pure, fresh water was 
bubbling up, so there was plenty for all. How 
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thankful they were as they said, ‘‘God cares for us 
after all!” 

Do you know how much God cares? Jesus said 
that not even a sparrow could fall to the ground 
without the heavenly Father's notice. Sing, ‘‘ God 
sees the little sparrow fall,” etc. 

Sometimes people think that God forgets, but he 
knows what we need. Who sends the sunshine 
and rain to make our food grow? If you could visit 
the big farms all over our land, you would find the 
farmers busy now putting away the crops of grain 
that God has given to be our fc for a whole year,— 
even more than we need. Sing: 


** Father of all, in heaven above, 
We thank thee for thy love ; 
Our food, our homes, and all we wear 
Tell of thy loving care.’’ 
(Song Wories for the Sunday-school.) 


Without God's care we could not live another day. 

When the children of Israel traveled through the 
desert, they were so hungry and thirsty that they 
thought God had forgotter them, but he sent manna 
from heaven, and when they wanted meat, the quails 
flew over the cainp so that they had more than they 
could eat. God told Moses to strike the rock, and 
when he did so, a fountain of water gushed out, and 
everybody had enough. God wants us to trust him 
for what we need, Sing: 


**O trust, trust in God, 
Trust him all the long day through, 
For he who cares for the birds and flowers 
Will surely care for you.’’ 
(Little Branches, No. 2.) 
LEsson. ° 

If God cared for so many, do you think he could 
care for one? In the Bible is ouch a long, wonderful 
story of one of God's prophets that it will take us 
several weeks to learn it all. The prophet’s name 
was Elijah. He lived beyond the river from the 
kings about whom we have learned. (Upon your 
outline map draw or attach a small house, in Gilead.) 
You remember some kings taught the people to 
‘* keep to the right”; others led themintosin. Ahab 
was such a wicked king that God sent Elijah, his 
messenger,or pro- 
— to warn the 

ing before all his 
people became 
wicked, Elijah 
left his home, 
crossed the river, 
and went directly 
to Ahab’s home 
in Samaria, (In- 
dicate the jour- 
ney by colored 
chalk or a string.) 
People usually 
dressed up to visit 
the king, and Eli- 
jah must have 
looked strange, 
for he was rough 
and hairy, and 
wore a coarse 
garment witha 
leather girdle (2 Kings1: 8). How surprised Ahab 
was when Elijah said— (read 1 Kings 17:1). Then 
Elijah went away, and God told him to go down near 
the Jordan, tothe brook Cherith. (Draw the brook and 
attach the cord.) In this deep valley on the way 
to Jericho, there is to-day a building among the 
rocks, which is supposed to mark the place where 
Elijah stayed.' Here God sent food by the ravens 
morning and evening, and Elijah drank of the brook. 
(Fasten a picture of the bird.) There was no rain, 
so each day there was less water, until the brook 
dried up. Had God forgotten Elijah? No. (Read 
aloud vs. 8,9.) It was a long journey, perhaps a 
hundred miles, but in that country people walk many 
miles aday. (Extend the cord.) Near the gate of 
the city he savy a woman gathering sticks. (See the 
picture roll. These are published by the Providence 
(R. 1.) Lithograph Co., but should be ordered from 
your own denominational publishing house.) In this 
and there is so little wood that people gather all 
sorts of things for a fire. We saw many women 
and children gathering manure for fuel. They mold 
it into cakes, and put them on the roofs of their 
houses to dry. 

Elijah asked this poor woman for a drink and some 
food, and she told him how poor she was. (Read vs. 
10-12). God had cared for Elijah by the brook, and 
Elijah knew he could care for them all now, so he 
answered, ‘‘ Fear not,’ etc. (Read vs. 13-16, as the 
Bible language is more forcible than our own. A 
small house or jar will mark this woman's home.) 
The same customs and the spirit of generosity still 
prevail in Palestine. In several homes we saw the 
whole grain and ground meal kept in jars. One 
woman gave to each of us a cake or loaf of sweet, 
wholesome bread which she had baked that day. 
(The Sunday School Times picture shows one process 
of baking. ) 














1 The location of the brook Cherith is not definitely known. 
believe it to have been east of the Jordan.—Tue Epiror. 
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-Ahab with its boasted refinement and power. 
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How wonderfully God cared for them! We must 
leave Elijah at the widow's house until next Sunday. 
He had proved one of our Golden Texts,—‘' Deal 
mpeg em 9 and the Lord shall be with the good.” 
Do you think God loved Elijah more than he loves 
you and me? No, indeed. If you obey him, you 
may be sure ‘the careth for you” everywhere, by 
day and by night. (Write the text). n evening 
prayer: 

** Into thy loving care, 

Into thy keeping, 

Thou who art everywhere 
Take us while sleeping, 

Let thine almighty arm 
Closely enfold us, 

Nothing can hurt or harm 
Whilst thou dost hold us ; 

Through ali the quiet night 
Thy watch be given, 

Bring us to morning light 
Here or in heaven.’’ 

Peoria, ILL. 


~ 


Taken aright, thé message of ill may be the medi- 
cine of health, 
sm 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD the story of the qreet Elijah (1 Kings 17: 

1 to 2 Kings 2: 14). Its chief purpose is to pic- 

ture the contest between Jehovah and Baal, 

and the triumph of Jehovah. The victory is made 

the more complete by showing the human weakness of 

Jehovah's instruments, and ascribing all the worldly 

power .to the devotees of Baal. On his side, at the 

beginning of this trial of strength of the opposing 

gods, are the wealth and power of the nation; on the 

other, only a man of unknown lineage, without other 

means of support than the food brought to him by 
birds, or the last morsel of a starving widow. 

The six lessons of which to-day’s is the first resem- 
ble the successive acts of a drama. Each has its 
subsidiary meaning, showing Jehovah's relations to 
his own servants, caring for them until he takes them 
to himself. But the controlling idea is the supremacy 
of Jehovah, and the necessity for individuals and 
nations of loyalty to him as above all, in order to ful- 
fil the end o —- While this lesson, then, may 
properly be entitled ‘‘ God’s care of Elijah,” that care 
is for a purpose far beyond Elijah’s safety or comfort. 
In teaching it, do not let the minor meaning appear 
to be the greatest. Keep to the front his prophetic 
mission, to move Jehovah’s chosen — to escape 
the ruin certain to come on them if they continued 
to worship Baal. Elijah, as his name signifies, is Je- 
hovah’s representative. This lesson introduces him, 
and offers a study of his character. Consider : 

His Sustaining Motives. He was possessed of an 
absorbing consciousness of God. This includes : 

An intense sense of God's holiness. The differ- 
ence between Elijah and the people of Israel was not 
the difference between religion and skepticism. All 
the ag ae were religious, never more so. A great 
temple had been built, costly sacred pillars erected, 
and eight hundred and fifty priests officiated in 
Samaria. Wealth was poured out freely, and culture 
found its highest expression, for religion. The differ- 
ence concerned only the character of the being wor- 
shiped. Many Israelites claimed—as some people 
do to-day—that worship, if sincere, is essentially the 
same thing, whatever its object. Then suddenly 
appeared the prophet of Jehovah before the a of 

e- 
scribe him, a man with stern face, shaggy hair, sheep- 
skin robe, no followers, no home but a thicket in the 
wilderness. Yet with him was the power. In him 
the holiness of Jehovah challenged the sensuality and 
luxury of the devotees of Baal. ‘‘ As Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, liveth, before whom I stand,” was 
Elijah’s introduction of himself among those who 
stood before Ahab to serve him. Moses before Pha- 
raoh, David before Goliath, Christ before Pilate, the 
apostles before the sanhedrin, Paul before Felix, 
Luther before the German Diet, Knox before the 
Queen of Scots,—these are illustrations of the spirit 
of Elijah. 

A profound sense of the supremacy of Jehovah. 
Baal was the god of fertility, which was produced by 
dew and rain. Elijah set against him the word of 
— (Deut. 11: 16,17). The people gave no 

eed at the time. Yet prophets of God need never 

hesitate to declare his laws to men who set them at 
defiance, or turn from them with indifference. Not 
more certain are the processes of nature than the 
judgments of God against sin. 

A constant sense of the presence of 
Elijah felt and made men feel that they had to do 
with a God always at hand. In his presence sin, by 
whatever name calied or power supported, is weak- 
ness. Ahab, in his royal court, was as nothing 
before the unattended prophet in the presence of 
Jehovah. 


chovah. 
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His Prevailing Activities. With the motives we 
have described is always to be found : 

A man mighty in prayer. Elijah was an ath- 
lete, with muscles strengthened by exercise, features 
bronzed by exposure. He could outrun the king's 
horses (1 Kings 18 : 46), endure long journeys in the 
desert without food ; but the secret of his power to 
shut rain in the sky was not in his brawny muscles 
(Jas. 5: 17, 18). 

A man of unshaken trust in God. He hid in a 
thicket while Ahab dwelt in a palace. His only 
nourishment was food from ravens’ beaks, water 
from the brook. When, after months of slow ex- 
haustion, the brook dried up, relief came only in a 
command to take a long journey on foot into a land 
of Baal worshipers, and to beg food from a starving 
widow. He waited for years for Jehovah to fulfil 
his word. 

A man instant in obedience. He. was known as 
one who moved instantly at command (1 Kings 18 : 
I, 12, 15). He carried out the will of Jehovah with 
the swift energy of one who is ever ready to act at 
once. 

Prayer, trust, instant obedience, springing from a 
constant, vivid sense of the presence of the Holy 
God, and the conviction that he is supreme, make 
any one like the prophet, whose greatness was recog- 
nized by the title which his enemies gave him,— 
‘*the man of God.” Point out to your pupils that 
such a man is the true hero. 

Boston, 

x 


They who stand before God do not shrink before 
men. 
‘nie 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Elijah in Ahab’s Presence 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 17 : 1-24). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

Under the influence of its military kings, whose 
ambitions were non-religious, Israel was gradually 
but thoroughly becoming secularized,—politically, 
socially, and morally. It was easy for them to per- 
mit the honoring of the Sidonian Baal, because the 
saw little or no harm in the recognition of both 
Jehovah and Baal. The former, they thought, was 
the God whose home was in the desert, who gave 
them success in war, to whom they had sworn eter- 
nal fealty; but loyalty to Jehovah seemed not in- 
consistent with friendliness toward the Baal of 
agricultural activity, who had always lived in Ca- 
naan. The joyful side of Baal worship had been 
largely absorbed by Jehovah worship, but not its 
license. There was great danger of the complete 
adoption of the customs of the professed worshipers 
of Baal under the cover of a continued loyalty to 
Jehovah. 

The prophets, not the priests, were the ones who 
resisted this tendency. They represented the en- 
lightened conscience of the nation, which recognized 
the menace of this laxity to the pure worship of 
Jehovah. By kings like Ahab they were no doubt 
regarded as fanatical and rebellious, as ‘‘troublers 
of Israel.” They were liable to opposition, even 
to occasional persecution. They needed a leader. 

Such a one was Elijah,—one not afraid to act accord- 
ing to his conviction, wholly unaffected by the tempt- 
ations of Canaanitish civilization, and not in 
sympathy with the royal aspirations toward wealth 
and glory. 

Elijah’s purpose was not so much that of reform as 
of protest. He determined to stand for the dignit 
of Jehovah. ee | to deliver his message to Aha 
himself, he declared that the impending drought was 
a sign of Jehovah's displeasure. That he could do 
this and depart is no light testimony to Ahab’s real 
respect for those whom he regarded as ‘‘men of 
God.” 


ye! to the lonely retreat on the east of Jor- 
e 


dan, Elijah learned to trust in God’s care. In marvel- 
ous ways he found support. Strange to say, he was 
later forced to take refuge in Sidon, where he was 
supported by a widow, who was, presumably, a 
Baal worshiper. He found her heart a well-spring of 
kindness. e learned to sympathize with strangers, 
and to realize that human suffering was as universal 
as humanity. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


For a statement of the religious crisis in Israel see 
Kent, ‘‘ Divided Kingdom” (§§ 46-52), Kittel, ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Hebrews” (II, 264-268), Wade, ‘Old 
Testament History ” (335-337), and Stanley, ‘‘ Jewish 
Church.” 

Farrar’s extended comments upon this whole chap- 
terin ‘‘ First Kings” (chaps. 34, 35) are very satis- 
factory. Milligan’s well-known ‘Elijah, His Life 
and Times,” opens with two illuminating chapters on 
the general history of the time and on Elijah’s disci- 
pline. The Bible dictionaries, article ‘ Elijah,”, 
should be read. 
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III. QuESTIONS FOR Srupy anp Discus- ! 
SION. ce a 
i v e the leader, for care- | 

nf te be ates ie een of the class.] 

1. The Need of an Elijah. (1.) What! 
is the proof that Israel was being gradu- | 
ally educated into a ‘benevolent neu- 
trality” in religion. (2.) Why would 
the priesthood be less likely than the pro- 
phetic body to produce a reformer? (3.) 
In what way did these tendencies cul- 
minate in Ahab’s reign ? 

2. His Affiliations. (4.) From which 
side of the Jordan did Elijah come? (5.) 
What justifies his being termed a ‘‘ man 
of the desert’’? 

3. His Appearance. (6.) From Zech- 
ariah 13 : 4and from the incidental de- 
tails of our narratives, what would be a 
fair description of his personal appear- 
ance? 

4. His Message to Ahab. (7.) What 
was his attitude in the presence of the 
king, as a subject or as a plenipoten- | 
tiary? (8.) What message did he an-| 
nounce? (9.) Would this be interpreted 
as challenging the theory that Jehovah | 
was not the dispenser of fruitfulness in 
his land ? 

5. His Discipline. (10.) What effect | 
would naturally be produced upon Elijah | 
by his experiences at Cherith and in | 
Phoenicia. 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS, 
[For general discussion under the direction of the | 
leader. ] | 
Elijah well illustrates the irresistible | 
power of a devoted personality. Ahab | 
was no coward, but he was a child in 
Elijah’s presence. 
The idea for which Elijah contended 
is an eternal one. We must fasten the 
thought in mind that God controls every 
avenue of blessing, however humble and | 
every-day it may be. 
YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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Faith és the foe of fear. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








August 7,1904. Topic: God’s Guiding 
Hand in Our Lives. 1 Chron. 29: 
10-12; Luke 12: 1-7. (Ex- 
perience Meeting.) 


_are being guided by faith; we do not 








MON.—Jacob's guide (Gen. 28 : 10-15). 
TUES.—Israel’s guide (Exod. 13 : 17-22). 
WED.— Angel guides (Exod. 23 : 20-23). 
THURS. —David's guide (Psa. 25 : 8-12). 
FRI.—Paul's guide (Rom. 1 : 7-13). 
SaT.—Our Guide (John 14: 5, 6. 











Tell how God has guided you in perplexity. 


Tell how God has guided youin danger or 
trouble. | 


Tell how God has guided you in answer to | 
prayer. 


S A simple matter of fact, God does | 
guide our lives. He has a will for 
every human life. He will carry 

out that will if he can. If he cannot, he 
still does not release or abandon that 
life, but he does the best he can with it | 
within the limits set by its own obdu- | 
racy and disobedience. God was using 
Cyrus, though he did not know it; and 
even Pharoah, who had hardened his 
heart, was made tributary to the fulfil- 
ment of the divine purpose. No human 
life can fall wholly out of his guidance, 
however it may frustrate his higher and 
nobler purposes for it. 


When we yield ourselves to God with 
serious desire to have him guide us, we 
may be absolutely certain that he is 
doing so. On our part, of course, is the 
duty of attempting to discover his plan 
for us, and of following that. We may 
find it by (1) prayer, (2) study of the 
Bible, (3) thought, (4) counsel with wise 
friends, (5) study of God's past provi- 
dence in our lives, (6)an examination of 
his equipment of us and of our own ca- 
pacities and desires, (7) by action when | 
the time for action has come in the 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week || 


direction of what we think to be our | 
duty, in simple reliance on the Holy 
Spirit. 
It is not necessary that we should be | 
conscious that God is guiding us. Asa 
matter of fact, we shall probably never | 
have any such consciousness. As we | 
look back now over our lives we can see 
that God has led, and just how he did it, 
but at the time we were not aware of | 
anything else than our own decisions | 
and action. God is too great to be pre- 
vented from guiding us simply through 
our own natural faculties. e know we 





see any visible hand, and we do not 
hear any audible voice. But we are 
surer of God’s guidance than we are of 
our own choices, 


The kind of guidance which a father 
likes best to give his child is the guid- 
ance of the child's own nature derived 
from the father, and spontaneously act- 
ing out the father’s own will and char- 
acter. It isso God likes to guideus. He 
would prefer above anything else that 
we should have for ourselves the mind 
of Christ, and then act according to that 
mind. Every employer would prefer 
his workmen to be men of such under- 
standing of his desires and aims as to 
do of themselves what he wishes. This 
is far better in his eyes than that he 
should give them orders for each sepa- 
rate moment of the day. God wants 
sons, not slaves,—men who will do his 
will because, being their Father’s sons, 
they know intuitively what he wants 
done. 





% 
Do we know God so well as to be sure 
of his will ? 
Do we love him so well as to be in full 
sympathy with him ? 
Do we seek to follow him or to choose 
for ourselves ? 





A Back Lick 
Settled the Case With Her 





Many great discoveries have been 
made by accident and things better than 
old-mines have been found in this way, 
or example, when even the accidental 
discovery that coffee is the real cause of 
one’s sickness proves of most tremen- 
dous value because it locates the cause, 
and the,person has then a chance to get 
well. 

‘‘For over twenty-five years,” says a 
Missouri woman, ‘I suffered untold 
agonies in my stomach, and even the best 
physicians disagreed as to the cause with- 
out giving me any permanent help, dif- 
ferent ones saying it was gastritis, indi- 
gestion, neuralgia, etc., so I dragged 
along from year to year, always half 
sick, until finally I gave up all hopes of 
ever being well again. 

‘* When taking dinner with a friend one 
day she said she had a new drink which 
turned out to be Postum, and I liked it 
so well I told her I thought I would rf | 





coffee for awhile and use it, which I di 
‘So for three months we had Postum | 
in place of coffee without ever having | 


| one of my old spells, but was always 


healthy and vigorous instead. 
‘*Husband kept saying he was con- 

vinced it was coffee that caused those 

spells, but even then I wouldn’t believe 


| it until one day we got out of Postum and 


as we lived two miles from town I thought 

to use the coffee we had in the house. 
‘The result of a week's use of coffee 

again was that I had another terrible 


spell of agony and distress proving that | 


it was the coffee and nothing else. That 
settled it, and I said good-bye to Coffee 
forever, and since then Postum alone 


has been our hot meal-time drink. 


‘*My friends all say I am_ looking 
worlds better, and my complexion is 
much improved. All the other members 
of our family have been benefited, too, 
by Postum in place of the old drink, cof- 
fee.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 
coffee or tea is the wise thing for every 
coffee drinker. Such a trial tells the ex- 
act truth often where coffee is not sus- 
pected. 

Look in each package for the famous | 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” | 
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of the Corn 


drawn from the strength-giving portion 
of the kernel, and refined to absolute 
purity, is a brief idea of the goodness of 


CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 
A food article and table delicacy tht pleases 


all tastes. Appetizing, nutritious; makes 
you eat. A pre-digested food ready for 
use by the blood independent of digestive 
function. Agreeable to weakest stomach. 


Sold in airtight, friction-top tins. 10c., 25c., 50c., at grocers 
CORN PRODUCTS CO., New York and Chicago, 










7ime is the measurer 
Of af] things, - couren 


ELGIN 
WATCIT 


the most accurate 


of times instruments 
Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have them. ‘‘Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent free. ° 


ELGIN NATIONAL WatTcH Co, ELGiIN, Iti. 




















Professor H. M. Hamill’s 
Book on Teacher-Training 


IS NOW READY 


Professor Hamill’s stimulating articles on this theme in 
The Sunday School ‘Times attracted wide attention. They 
are now published, with some additions, in book form. 


CONTENTS 
Is TEACHER-TRAINING NEEDED? 
Wuo SHOULD Do Ir? 
Wuat 1T SHOULD Be. 
Ways or Doinc It. 
TEACHER-TRAINING AGENCIES. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL AND DENOMINATIONAL WorRK, 
WuHaT SOUTHERN MetTuHopisM Is Done. 
A SPECIMEN TEACHER-TRAINING COURSE, 
Price, 60 cents pone aid be the Publehers, 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥YSPOT- 
LESS 
TOWN 


This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 
It lights the beat and goes te show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 
A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neig bors kitchen. These mark 
ay housekeeping. No matter how 
ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind ot unthrift. A basin of 
water, acloth and . 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 








‘I find the Pen very 
satisfactory," writes a 
South Carolina pastor. 
And that is what you 
will say after you have 
tried The Sunday School 
Times Fountain Pen. 
Price, $1.50. Money re- 
funded if not what you 
expected. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


New frigiand 


ONSER\ EVATORY | 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


In a Conservatory building erected for 
ite exclusive use and surpassing in size, 
grandeur and equipment any school 
ofthe kind in the world, the New 
England Conservatory of Music pre- 
sents advantages unparalleled in this 
country or abroad. 

The scope of its courses is such that 
no limitations are set upon the stu- 
dent's ambitions. 


Every Department under Special 
, Masters. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and Vocal Music courses are 
supplemented by such other branches, 
as, History of Music, Theory, Language, 
Diction, Choir Training, Plainsong 
Accompaniment, Musical Journalism, 
Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in 
one year. Normal Classes. 

Graduates are eagerly sought as 
teachers. 

The Concerts, Recitals, and daily 
associations are in themselves worth 
more to the student than the cost of 
tuition. 


For all particulars and year-book address 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


iJ 


Libby’s Luncheons 


Make housekeeping easy. Veal Loaf, 
Ham Loaf, Melrose Pate, Vienna Sau- 
sage, Pork and Beans, Corned Beef 
Hash are always ready to serve. 
The delicious flavor of the Lite | ore 
ducts is unsurpassed—they tas 
even better th than they look. 

** How to Make Good Things to Eat ”’ is free 
for the asking. Libby's Big Atlas of the World 
mailed for five two-cent stamps. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 











(Lesson for August 7) JULY 23, 1904 


Pears 


“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. 
stead 





In- 
it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no_ beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 

Sold all over the world. 











Mary Baldwin Seminary 
Por Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 8, 1904. In Shena adoah Valley of 
Virginia. 275 students from’ 26 states ad = session. 
‘Terms moderate. pine for catalog. 
Mi El MAR, Principal. 


Enter an 
iss E. C. 


$150 pays sys Board and Tuition one full year in one of 
the Largest and Best Boarding Schools South. 
Near Greensboro.) Literary, Normal, Commercial, 
usical. 25 Free Scholarships. Patronage from Can- 
ada o Cuba. Famous for Health. 43d Term opens 
pt. x. ‘To secure admission, app PRY, early. aoe 
logues Free. Whitsett Institute, Whitsett, N 


541 BLE tess CHC re 


TEACHERS 
TRAINING 
For eae of general * SCH ve )0 


ILBERT W..WHIT 


CEDARVILLE COLLEGE 


Cedarville, Ohio, 1th year opens Sept. 13. Co- 
educational. Modern courses. Literary societies. 
Laboratories. Athletics. No saloons. Total ex =< 
for year $135. Catalogue free. D. McKinney, 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New wil- 
mington, 

for both sexes, at small cost, preparatory and full 
college courses in classics, science, music, and art. 
Address for catalogue, R. G. Ferguson, D.D., Pres. 





Sort METHOD BIBLE STUDY BY MAIL. 


Degrees conferred. Sample lesson free. 
President Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


~ Mystic Valley Institute, stic, Conn. 37th year. 
Chartered / Aca emy Send ‘or Catalog, Nene, Health. 


Write 








Pa. Provides 





$5.18 BIG REFRIGERATOR 


guarantee. 
wiles tor our ree REFRIGER: 
ATOR CATALOGUE. Address, 


Sears,Roebuck & Co.,Chicago 











| Teaching an? _,, 
Teachers wnt 


Trumbull 


More than thirty-four thousand copies 
of this book have been sold, and the 
demand is constant. Teaching and 
Teachers is a comprehensive, popular, 
and altogether practical treatise on the 
place and work of the teacher. It is 
written out of a wide experience, and 
with full knowledge of the essential 
principles of teaching. It is a book 
toown. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City 


Tor sale by booksellers, or by The Sunday School Times Co. 








Sick Doctor 
Proper Food Put Him Right 





The food experience of SF pay in 
his own case when worn and weak from 
sickness, and when needing nourishment 
the worst way is valuable : 

‘‘An attack of grip so severe it came 
near making an end of me left my stom- 
ach in such condition I could not retain 
any ordinary food. I knew of course | 
that I must have food nourishment or I 
could never recover, 

‘I began to take four teaspoonfuls of | 
Grape-Nuts and cream three times a day | 
and for two weeks this was almost my 
only food ; it tasted so delicious that I 
enjoyed it ‘immensely, and my stomach | 
handled it perfectly from the first mouth- 
ful. It was so on: was quickly 
built back to normal health and strength. | 

‘*At the present time I am preparing | 
a paper for two medical journals in whic 
I mention m — case and speak par- 
ticularly of -Nuts’ great value as | 
food to sustain life e during serious attacks 
in which the stomach is so deranged it | 
cannot digest and assimilate other foods. | 

‘I am convinced that Grape-Nuts | 
more widely used by physicians will save 
many lives that are otherwise lost from | 
lack of nourishment.” Name given by |! 
Postum Co.,.Battle Creek, Mich. 

Absolutely the most perfect food in the 
world. Trial of Grape-Nuts ten days | 
proves. 

“There's a reason.’ 

Look in each a for the little | 
book ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


Old Testament 
History Made Easy 


Here is a simple little tool that will 
make some points of Old Testament 
history so clear that a ten-year-old boy 
peed never forget them. It is called 

ington’s Chart of Jewish National 
Hi tory, and it shows the progress and 
divisions and kings and prophets of 
Israel and Judah from the time of Abra- 
ham down to the birth of Christ and 
after. It shows, too, what books of the 
Bible take up these various periods. 
And it is all so simply done that when 
you once see it you wonder why it was 
never done before. 

Printed in five colors on thin, tough 
map paper, neatly bound in stiff cloth 
covers, small enough to slip in your 
pocket or Bible, but opens out to 
138% inches. Ask for the Pocket 
size. We have it in the wall size, if you 
want it, at $1.00. 


Price, 30 cents 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed by 


the publishers at this price, the pub- 
lishers paying the postage. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 




















$50.00 California and Return. 
Personally Conducted 

Special trains from Chicago to San Francisco 
without change, via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line leave Chi- 
cago August 18 and August 25. 
includes stop-overs at Denver, 
Springs, and Salt Lake City. Low rates, 
choice of routes returning. Tickets on sale 
daily August 15 to September 10. Two fast 
trains daily over the only double track rail- 
way between Chicago and the Missouri 
River, and via the most direct route across 
the American continent. The Overland 
| Limited, solid through train every day in the 
| year. Less than three days enroute. 
rates from all points. Write for itineraries 
| of special trains and full information to W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gye Sunday School Fines 


Philadelphia, July 23, 1904 


Entered at, the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter * 


Itinerary 
Colorado 





Low 











Nelson’ 


Publish the 
AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


vai School Times says: 
pt inte crane wanes tion of the Bible for the 
ng 
+ Welerence an and Teachers’ Editions, prices 
from 35c¢ to $18.00. 
all booksellers. Catalogue sent free. 








About church and Sunday- 
school music. A pamphlet of 
great value. =. Suge - school 
workers. stal. 
<2 for descriptive p poet let of 
RAISE, © new Sendey-scgect 
L-MAck'Co CO., 1018-20 Arch St., 
56 Fifth Ave., New Y 


red Song } PRACE 


"SAVED: BY GRACE 


with new, beautiful accompaniment, 


The Bigiow & Main Co., York — ie. 











Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 


: LIGHT}! 














THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, a ~ 7 





QUEEN O OF SUMMER I TRIPS | 


Providence ** 
we ... = Miners’ T 
leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily 
coastwise trips in ~ world.” 
. P. Turner, G. , Baltimore, 


ey. s © pevamshipe 
vat 6 P.M. ‘inest 
nd for tour book. 
Md. 





estimate free. 1. - o« ugh and 551 Pearl St., New York. 


TH. GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 


‘he most perfect Tia est class bells in the world 
Menssly & & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. U., N. YY. 











Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
| ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
| weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
| new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate abineete or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

~ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

a, copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies gona will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal comes 
the following rate, which includes posta 

One or more copies, one year. 6 shilli ne each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. der and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or re subscriptions at the above rate, the 
pa m. direct from Philadelphia to the 

Sore. 

"The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 

im paid aes unless by special request. 

nough copies Cow one issue of the paper to 
quale all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





of the 
nion at 








